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ABSTRACT 
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Still others wcold give decision-making nuthority to the '^consumers**, as 
in the parents fhey would have the ultimate authority by choosing where 
their child (and Che resulting money) would go. Schools and districtt would 
be compelled to adopt the practices that would attract the most customers. 

This issue is far from settled. Gompdliog aigtmients and examples can be 
cited by both sides. My own guess is that the polarization that we are 
witnesring marks tifis eariy stages of change. Some districts and schools will 
be more oomfovUble with a gradual transition in decision-makiQg authori- 
ty. Odien will be bokler and may extend more decision authority to tiie 
school level than tiie school can handle. Over time excess tends to become 
apparent, and either some control is reasserted or timid first stq>s are ac- 
celerated by events or pressure. There is probably no univoiai *%csl 
balance**. We may even arrive at the time i^ien districts will be able to flex 
witii the amount of decision^maldng authority, dqpending on tiie school. 
Yet another option may be tiiat schools are given ttie opportunity to make a 
case for the amount of authority they shouki be granted. At any rate, this is 
a yeasty time for education; and we can look forward to more, not less, ex- 
perimentation in the quest for ever -improved schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 

DR. UNDA AVILA 
EDITOR 



When we began ooncqptuaMog this monograph, site-based 
decision-making was just beinig introduced in districU across 
Texas. After some concrete experience widi this ooncq)t, school personnel 
axe finding questiotts diai were not anticipated and answers that were not 
imagined. Uke a htirricane that U beginning to fbnn, there were disocga^ 
ed thoughts and attitudes swirling in adiools and districU as educators 
began to redefine the systems and subsystMns in the light of site-baaed 
decision-making. These forces have organized themselves through time and 
evidenced distinct patterns. In some districts, the q)u:al formations are very 
tight and cenleted around die sdK)0l dislikt office. In o(bet«» the hurricane 
hu spawned tornadoes and other phenomena, which show themselves u 
strong campuses with positive and eflective plans for self-governance. This 
monograph shares some of the experienoes; It is otganiaed to dq>ict a 
balance of forces and to portray bow that balance varies from context to 
context based on local circumstances* The duipters move fitMo very school- 
centered approaches to systemic reform to more district-controlled situa- 
tions. None of these states of eqfuUibrium is the answer, and none can be ex- 
ported to other contexts efltoctlvtly without adaptation. Just u no two hur- 
ricanes are alike In their efifocta, so too hu site-bssed decision-makiag 



timU Avila is an asiociste professor in educational adminiitistion it Southwest 
Texas State University in Ssn Marcos, Ttxu. 
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spawned different fonns in different arenas. The potential for renewal after 
Che ftonn serves as a central theue lo this monograph, u educators ex- 
amine the structures within Mthich they find themselves and seek to mold 
those structures to ultimately result in the highest quality student learning 
possible. 

Rather than sunun^rize sections or chapter's of this monograph, as is 
often the custom in intxxxluctions, wt have extracted important quotes from 
each of the chapters which are shared here in the hope that these thoughu 
will cause you to read the rest of the chapters to contemplate the thoughts 
presented to you: 

"Therr can be no long-term rethinking of schools iftliere is not a long-term 
rethinking of the policies and support structures provided to schools. " 

Carl Glickman 

"In whatever selling, there wiU be those who are obsessed with the harriers to 
achiev€ment and those who can see, feel, and anticipate the taste of success. 
The question is yours. " 

Grant Simpson 

'The future holds challenging potential for schoob exercising site-based 
decision-truAing. The freedom to mod^y currkuta, tdter methods of instruC'- 
tional tklimy, develop community resources, design budgets around speckle 
campus needs, and build technological support are all pieces of a successful 
school's paxzk/' 

Karen Buser 

*'A smatt but growing botfy t)f litertUurt cautions that tlecentraliz/c^^ is no 
panacea emd that some tkgree of coordituttion Is necessary to balance local 
interests with common gotds." 

Phillip Piyne and Edward (ajak 

*lhe idea of making changes or having to restructure the curriculum, the 
schedule, the way decisions tire mad^ and other changes often evoke strong 
feelings of confusion, tiisorienttxtion, atul even tmgen Working througjk the 
confusion and conflicts is crucial in becoming MUful ax working through the 
^-based ttecision-maUng process. " 

Judy Reinhartz 
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"Critical to the success of any restructuring moyement such as the develop- 
ment of a shared governance system is a clear model and vision. " 

Gloria McG>wn 

"Successful reform requires the active and personal engagement cf the 
superintendent cf schools. " 

Mike Boone 

"Strategic planning goals, produced with wide buy-in by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, the community, and school board members, assume a stature 
and strength that can provide impetus for positive change. ** 

James R. LeBuffe 

"The very essence of site-based decision-making is to move the locus of each 
decision to the organizational level closest to that accountable for the 
decision." 

Claude H. Cunningham 

"Without metmingful, deep change initiated by change-agents and risk-takers, 
educational change will be left to powetful citiwts such as Ross Perot,.. " 

W.L.Saadeft 

May this monpgra^h create a hurricane in your mind! 
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School District Policies Supporting 
School Renewal 



quAotum ihift in the ofganizttioa, detign, and itipoaribUitiet of 



X Aichool dlidicU will be needed to ins^ltiitioiializB ichool leoewal as 
an incemot activity tU tcfaoob in a itate and a nad^ 
loQg4enn fcthinldcg of icbools if there it not a long-tenn rethinking of the 
poUciet tLi nvpoct structures provided to scboob. Hie centnl iisues be- 
tween scfaoob and districts are tlioae of eontvoL Who is in cfaacge of what? 
Who initiates what? Who is le^Kioable what? Who siq»pofti who^ 
answtri0g these questions, a delicate babaioe ia needed for districts to be 
able to siqipoct scboob who have devekped a democratic cooifflu^ 
to move ahead and to provide control and structuie to those sdwols not yet 
ready for collective autooomy. Also, districts should not separate the two 
groups of schools into rival camps. 

The need for clear policies that strike a balance between autonomy and 
control at the district level is a great cballeoge^ one that many school 



Dr. Carl Qiicknun ii PtofeMor in the DqMftment of Educstioosl Ixadenfaip :X the 

UdveiriQf of Oeofgia sad Execiutive Director of the ftog^ 

moat 

lUs chsiMsr is t pit-publlcatioa ftlesis of chapter eight fix»i tte 
lUntwing America's Sdiopk (Jbisey-Dssi Publisher, San Pnncisoo, CiHfbnia). Per- 
miisloa for use is liven by loisey-Bass and Cart Olickman. Copyright is letain^ 
the author and publisber. 



CARL GUCKMAN 
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boards* teacher unioni and aiaociationa, and superinteodeiiu/diitrict per- 
aonnel have juat b^gim to undeiatand. From a achool board and diitrict 
perspective, it ia^yeuy to detemioe what is wrong and needs to be cor- 
rected with the local schools; it ia moie difficult to see what it wrong with 
the district and board that needs to be cocrected. Analysis of oneself is the 
necessary pieoondition before casting siooes at others. This analysts needs 
to be carefully thought throi«h or the entire achool-baaed reform move- 
ment On current lingo *Vte-based management^*) will be added to the long 
list of innovations that have come and gone. The lack of auch thou^t and 
aensitivity to the complexities, difierenoea, and histories of school reform 
has been seen, time and time again, in the same treatment by 
superintendents, school boards, districts, and unions of their iocal schools. 
This time the new education sohitioo is to mandate that all schooh become 
site-based, decentralized and collaborative by a particular date. Furthermore, 
Uieae new regulations, with the same old top down strata, go on to define 
for all achools Uke same governance process, compoeation, and role. One 
shoe, even though the shoe is new, is still to fit alll 

The reader mi^t work in such a achool district that has mandated or is 
thinkix^ about such policies. Hie nem' shoe has awrpt the country in the 
eariy 1990s. If one studied carefully bow successful democratic com- 
munities are formed, one would realize that to mandate decentralization is 
absurd. It is anotiier case of simplistic, bandwi^ application to tiie 
human, fngik, and moral enterpiiae of acbools. Pause for a moment and 
think about mandating that a school be site-based and deoentralixed, 
without seeing first if the kical school membera are ready or willing to take 
greater control over themselves* Imagine how implausible it ia to require all 
schools be collaborative and then defining their governance for them, 
without involving tiie achool itself in detenn nfai^ its own fbnn, process, 
and principles of governance. Most of the site-baaed policies by states and 
districts are simply mother aeries of requixementa bdng pushed down tiie 
tiiroaU of local school people telling tiiem by dictatorial decree tiiat they 
will be democratic! Wbetiier you want it, like it, or are ready for it, you are 
going to do it! 

Sony, but democrade* and moral enterprises do not woric tiuu way. En- 
during democracies are not created by uniform mandates. Such policies are 
simply ""old wine in new skin"* and will be tasted and not 
swaUowcd simply regurgitated in tiie same manner as the past Instead* 
histocy informs us Uiat democracies tiiat stand tiic test of time and remain 
consistent to tiieir core function are created finom witiiin.* Covenants are 
devefeped, charten are instituted, and a built-in process of critical study 
and reflection are implemented by tiie kxral people tiiemielvcs. 
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Democracies that succeed are created of the people^ by the people^ and for 
the people. 

What Doca a School Board and DlskrlcC Want of Its Schoob? 

I would Bluest that the only le^timate role of school boards and districts 
is to assure that *^udents are being educated to become productive citizens 
of the laijer society/* The school board*s role is one of setting broad 
policies and providing resources that stq>poft schools* being able to ac- 
complish that goal iThe district's role is to be the coordination and im- 
plemeataUon arm of active asststance to schools. Let me be deart at the 
risk of aoundiiig incredibly naive. The role of school boards is not to be 
involved In the internal educndonal operations of sdiools» and the role 
of districts is not to determine ibr students, teachers, prindpaiSt and 
parents the education. J programs of a school* The job of both board and 
district is to define the district core belieft about teaching and learning, 
define the goals and objectives (outcomes) of an educated student* and then 
provide the money* technical services, and human consultation to allow the 
schools to figure out how to get the job done. Hie times they should in- 
tervene into the programs and operatioas of a school are 1) when they are 
asked to by the school or 2) when a school is not prepared to make deci- 
sions for itself. American school boards and districts are, with a few rK>uble 
cxcq>tions, ine£fectual diiMsaurs of a prehistoric age hopelessly out of tune 
with the needs of schools to be able to make quick responses to an ever- 
changing infonnatkmal age. The board and district notions cf stsndsnlf ring 
the work of schools is derived from the 19th Century mentality of 
dominance and power, while what is needed in the 21st century is a men- 
tality of response and assistance widiin principled psrsmeten. 

For the Snt time in American education, there is a serious national 
movement that questions the very existence of districtt and school boards* 
Other countries (New Zealand, England) have either eliminated school 
boards and districts ooopletely or aUo wed individual schools to simply opt 
to leave thdr districts. Similar pikits of schoob operatifig outside tfidr 
districts and school boards are h^pening in North America. It will be a sad 
day in American democnicy when s(diool boards and the notion of publicly 
elected offidab kxrfdisg after the comnm g^ 
relevant Furtfaennore, it will be a loas of poteadal assistsnce if school 
districu that o0fiU serve a vital role to assist schools in their internal woric 
are discarded. But tlie impatience throughout North America grows; and if 
school boards and districts do not learn new proactive roles and devek)p 
clear policies, they shoukl be dismantled. 
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Why Get in the Way? 

If a diitrict were to say to iti schoob that they wiU give them total 
latitude of operatkmi and funds if they operate within these foUowicg 
givens» what would be lost and what would be gained? 

GiYfiii for School-BMed Autonomy 
•CoDfdtatkinal law 
•Eqpiity fK all students 
-MnM<nttaral scnsHMty 
-Attention to research 
-Pfogras towards district goals 
•PnbUc diadosure of student resufU 
•Foundation of a school €0?cnant, charter, and critical study process. 

What these givens surest is that a school bosnl snd district should want 
to give their schools autonomy if the school has a foundation for makiog 
decisioos» if those dedsioas sit within ie^>onstbIe and l^sl parameters, and 
if the student results are ooosisteot with district priorities and are made 
public. Let us elaborate oo the givens. 

A. Coosdtutkmal hw means that whatever a scfaool chooses to do is 
not in violstion of state or federal law. 

B. Equity for all students means that education decisions ! ^ust taVie in- 
to account the educatioo of all students, not fivor one groiqp of studeott at 
the expense of others, and narrow existing gaps in achievements among 
students of diflemt gender, radal/ethnk grotqw and socio-economic levels. 

C Multi*€ultursl sensitivity means that school dednons need to re- 
spond to difTerenoes in societal groups and inoorporate issues of rMc. 
ethnicity, culture, and gender as part of the ongoing teaching and learning 
process in the sdiooL 

D. Attention to research is defined as dedsioos made from a basis of 
knowing the empirical and case study evidence to siqppoct a particular ded- 
sioo and evidence of a process to monitor the results of be decision. 

E Adiievement or progress toward district goals and ot]»|ectives means 
that a school's decisions need to address, in its own way , those educational 
priorities that exist across all schools in a district and have school board ap* 
provaL 

F. Public disclosure of student results refers to the scboors respon- 
sibility to make known through public meetings, primed r^orts. and 
district/school board briefings the attainment or progress toward the iden- 
tified objectives and priorities. 

a. Foundation of a school covenant, charter, and critical study process 
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refcn to the tcbool pltn having been daived from democntic govcnianoe« 
the achoort principles of teaching and learning, and a systematic way of in- 
formation infusion, study, and £2tion reaeaich. 

A district might with to enlarge, eq>aod, jfurther clarify, or reduce the 
givens or it might wish to start from scratch and come up with its own 
givens. The reader might be merrily folk>wiflg ak»g thinldng 
this soufids fine as district policy* We oouM do this/* Now here comes the 
joH to school dittricu and boards! 

If a board/district is rightfiilly focused on parameters, processes, and 
results and individual schools accept the givens and develop their plans, the 
details and programs arn up to the school. This concept means dut a school 
could use different tcarJiing luaterials, organize students di£ferently, ue 
Khool time differently, qiend money differently, and staff differently from 
other schools in the same district. Assesuent prooedurss of student ktm- 
ing could vary, grades and r^iort cards could be utti<pie ak»vi released at dif- 
ferent tinies, aiKd the curriculum could vaty from school to school One high 
school could luive eight periods with an open campus, anoih^ could have 
four periods with a closed campus, or one school could teach by traditional 
disdpliiies and another by ^>ird theoMS. One scbiol GoukS develop and ^ 
its planning time, staff devdopment monies, ssd tsacher evaluatioa pio» 
cedurta differently from others. Another school could Mlow a tesctbook 
series; othen would not have to. One school could use its financial aOoi- 
ment by reducing its administrative staff and giviog friculty extended con- 
tracts; another school cotJd use its allotment to rethioe teaching £ku^ 
increase cotmaeliog and social services. Schools would be free to enter into 
their own agreements with grsnt agencies, community services, and 
business. Oroi^ of schools could band tx^gether to coordinate services 
amoQg themselves. The district frir such unshackling of sdiocds would 
be to being infrxiratton and potential services to the schods, to uncover 
oommofl needs, and to coordinate and link resources to schools that have 
emerged from the individual schools' own stscamcnts and plans. Now the 
reader m%ht be thinking, ^This is going too Cur; it is starting lo sound like 
anarchy to me.*" 

Not so. Remember, we are onfy dealing with those schoob whkfa have a 
readiness for such work, have prepared their own school community frir ^ 
ing such work, and desire to become mofc democratic and participative. 
Tliese are achools with a purpose. We are nor talking about schools in a 
district who have neither mdinaUon nor readineia. They obviously will 
need more central structures, controls, and preparation before undertakiiDg 
transitions lo total democratic, site-based school renewal 
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But What About Me? The Issue of AccoontabOity— Tbe School Board 
and District 

Before pfooeeding to wpmfic policy fonnttion, the concepts of fturness 
and sameness need to be untangied for supcrinteiidefits and school board 
memben. The discusdon about schools being allowed, within parameters, 
to have unique curricuk, teaching materials, staffing, schedules, and iq)Ofts 
disturbs some highly caring people. They have a keen sense of social justice 
for all students in their district, and they equste justice with equal treatment. 
Their thinking is expressed in this way: *To show that wt do not 
discriminate or teach any student from sny psft of town less than any stu- 
dent fiom other psits of town, wt u a school board and district need to 
assure that all students receive the same programs, the same curriculum, the 
same textbooks, and the same alkxation of time. Therefore, fifth-grade 
work is fifth-grade work no matter what school a student attends, and a 
high school course of study is the same coune of study no matter what high 
school a student attends." The idea, well-intentioned and understandable, is 
that to be fair to studenU, they need to be treated the same. 

Without taking this point to extremes, I would like to sii«gest the op- 
posite Ho ^ students, we need to have diffemit treatments^O 
because concern shouM be with ^ fairness of rtMuUs, not thesamenasof 
ireatmeni. Look at virtually any schod district with more than three or four 
schools where the stmc programs are given for aH students, and you will 
find many students falliof ftuther and fuither behind in edocatiooal resulu 
the k>nger that they reed ve the ssme treatment A distria is in an indefenri- 
ble posttioo of aiguing and controlling unifoimity of programs across 
schools, while sixsble portions of students (snd faculty) kise their motiva- 
tion to learn. 

It is fairer and more just for a district to focus on the uniformity of broad 
outcomes— a productive democratic dtixen— than it is to demand com- 
pliance of same treatment by modtoriflg snd testing for a list of competen- 
cies and skills to see that evoryone in the district is covering the same objec- 
tives in the same sequence— divorced from democratic life. 

The legitimate role of a district, supcrinteodent, and school board is to 
address ooe*s rightfol cooceni for ftirness by 1) aUowing those willing 
schools to have the latitude to produce equitable results* 2) keeping atruc- 
ture and ooonstent programs in place for those sdiools currently unable or 
unwilling to initiate, and 3) adjusting resources to account for equity of 
results. 

It is the adjustment of resources where again unequal treatment becomes 
most fidr. Those schools that have the highest percentages of students in 
poverty in a district shouki recdve the laigest allocations of funds. To 
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allocate the lame district funds equally to schools based on student cnioli- 
meot pecpetuates the ousting inequities in education. A district should 
strive to make its *1ugh povetty schools'* iu most attractive osies— by bav- 
iog additional resources, rjcer facilities, n^plemenU and incentives for 
faculty and staflTt and more staff development opportunities. In this way, a 
district does not neglect iU "higher income scfaoob** but acbiowiedgeB that 
the chaUesiges a high income school community Ikcs is simply not to the 
same degree u schools located in poverty areas. This distribution of 
resources may be politically unpopubr as vocal parents, community 
memben, and school board members diqxoportionately come from the 
wealthier part of town or see themselves r^resenting the higher income, 
highly educated segment of a.oommunity and want equal or even more 
funds to £k>w to their schools and their children. But a district and board 
conoeroed about justice and fumeu need to think of unequal distribution of 
fimds as a way to correct gtaring inequities of educational progress. 

In the same manner, a distrid should set aside some funds, as ^^enture 
capital" to be used as seed money to help those schools wishing to take the 
step to openUe as autonomous, responsible communities. The ventore 
capital could be a small percentage of the district budget or a semi- 
independent budget of outside f^mds raised from donations, grants, and cor- 
porate/business sponsonUpa. The venture capital sbouU be laige enough 
so that a school cooM use it lo pay for some extra pknning days, retreats, 
off-sice fittilities, or staff development f ppoctunities to he^ give additional 
plannii^ for sdio(>l diange. It is difHcolt to pcc»}ect an exact 
but ventore capital of as Utsle as $SO0 to $1,000 to a school can be helpful 
in their banning year— « more adequate f^ far laige schools would be 

to $10jOOO. Venture capital should be taigeted oidy to cdio(ris diat hav^ 
indicated a wUUi^ness to aooept die conditions for autonomy (the givens) 
and die c^rftal is provided on an needed"* basis with the schools in 
poverty areas having greatest priority. This venture cqrital ideally should 
be provided for the first few years of implementation with the school even- 
tually operating on dieir typically aUotted funda, thus fieeiag &c ventuie 
capital for other sdiook 

There are no hard and fiat rules about the aoiount or duration of venture 
capitaL Districts diat shnply do not have money for sodi an enterprise and 
have no way to raise it can still proceed with an invitadon for dieir admls 
to regulate themsdves under certain parameters with the district commit- 
tiag certain services back to the echoed. Venture capital is most importantly 
a symbol of support (even as inadequate u it might be). The district is 
acknowledging the extra time and work involved for a school to become a 
oommunity* thus providing « token of support to be used by the school for 
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iu pltoniog. 

As impoftant, venture capital ihcNiM never be used to exclude or limit the 
number of schools who want to participate in school renewal It is better to 
provide no money, thus allowing any and all schools to participate if they 
are willing, than to provide mon^ for only a few schools and thus 
eliminate ochen fiom participatiog. A district needs inviutional and ac- 
cessible policies of decentralized school renewal available to all schools and 
needs to avoid the creation of a pi;oc of a certain number of schools that 
divides the district into the *'eUte schools** and **tbc have-nots.** TUs 
avoidance is tricky to accomplidi when money is attached to participation . 
The district would need to decide th.M either 1) every school that initiates a 
proposal could receive some additional funds, 2) no school would receive 
funds, or 3) only schools that meet more specific criteria (i^, high percen- 
tages of poverty studentt) would receive funds. 

Identillyiiig Kendiness of Scboote In a District 

From a district perspective. Table 1 might clarify the levels of readiness 
of schools to be purposeful, democratic communities. The table includes 
estimates of the percentsges of schools at various levels in a typical laige 
•chooldi-rict 
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Level I is « school where, as a body, there U little icnowle^e about how 
they might improve achool-wide education and there it little commitment 
or care to find out could be done. Level II it a school where there ex- 
tsu little knowledge about achool renewal as the school has been highly 
isolated and routinized in the past, but there is an interest among many 
members to find out what could be done. Level m school members are 
knowledgeable about school-wide change and have a laige grotq) commit- 
ted to change. School-wide ooUaboiation has just begun and they need time 
to get their diaiter, covenant, and critical study process in order. Level IV 
schools possess the knowledge and commitment, have developed a demo- 
cratic process for decision making, have i<kntificd principles of learning, 
and have set learning taigets. They are ready for implementation. Level V 
schools abeady are self-governing with a track record of accomplishments 
and are now pursuing boUer changes. 

Such level classification is artificial in that schools can slip and slide, 
back track, and leap forward. For the sense of trying to clarify school 
district policy, let us accept that schools are at such different levels of 
preparadoD and that Level V full implementation is what the district even- 
tually wouU want every achool to achieve. So how does a district help eveiy 
school, regardless of level of readiness, move ahead? Furthennore, how can 
this be done, reflecting that democracy must grow from the inside out, that 
the same treatment for all schools is inherently tm&ir, and that mandates 
are fiilure prone? 

A District Plan fbr EoeoaraglBg ScImoI iBMntht 

A district plan sbouU 1) acknowledge diflefent levels of school 
readiness, 2) create an invitation to test a school's determinadon for 
autonomy, 3) provi<fie special linking services to willing and/or ready 
schools, 4) continue eidsdqg district rcgulatioa fbr schoob 
5) keq> access open fbr aU schools to leani Ihm each odier, and 6) increase 
the autonomy of each school until all sdiools are special places with 
uni<piely ctafted pcpgrams fbctissd on democracy and learning. 

that they are not ejqMCted to do what they are not ready to do. History, 
traditiona, nonns, and routines vary firom adiocd (0 school, and 
way of briflgfaig about school renewal is lo ask schools to figure oat fbr 
thnnselves frtiether they are wilUoi and ready to proceed with self- 
governance around school-wide educatkmal changes. If they are not, it is no 
flaw in their cfaaracter--elmply an aeknoidedgement that they wiU need 
centralized district stnictures to guide their current work and wiU n^ 
ther orientation for all roles in the schools aa to what they might do to 
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become more autonomous. 

2. Send a district invitation to tchooisfor seff-gavenumce. There is no 
better way to find out what schools are ready to do than to ask them by 
sendiitg an invitation that makes understandable: a) the criteria for self* 
governance (what needs to be in place in the school); b) the district givens 
(the parameters of the school's work); c) the areas that the district will 
deoentrellie to the school (ftiodiog* evaluatioa, cumculum, scheduling); d) 
particular resources and usistanoe the district wiU commit to the school; e 
evaluation— ho w the school will boki Itself accounuble for student results; 
and f) the necessary sign-ofls that assure the school has the commitment of 
the principal and a high percentage of fsculty and staff and the involvement 
of parents/community and students. The Aill commitment of the principal 
If a must, and a high peicentage of facuhy/staff commitment is essential. 
Requiring a secret ballot of hcuhy/staff is an Important way to block 
potentially undue influence or pressure.' In no case shouki a school receive 
district approval for school-wide autonomy when the majority of 
fiKuHy/stafr are tgalnst it or if the principal oppcees it. 

Further, prior itiideal pertsrauMce isasnrie should not be used as s 
orkerlon fbr Mceptaaes of • school hilo eelf-govfiiiaiioe* Umrdttiogly, 
some districts and states have ushered ia self-reaewal progiuns and 
selected only schools that have high student perfbnnanoe indicators. 
Besidee the problem with tbt lAdkiton themsetvee* the test of mettle of a 
school shouki be whether they are H^tttny 10 frtMT /ft ^ 
figure out better ways to educate students. It can be reasonably argued that 
schools with tower student perfbnnanoe indicators need greater access to 
such deoentraliaed efforts than those schools who are doing relatively well 
in the public and district's eyes. 

3. Provide tpedal Unking myicet $o Khxfli that have accepted the in- 
vitation. Venture capital eaa help schools with some of their own planning, 
and the district sbouM provide a oooediaatorCs) fbr the school renewal ef- 
fort Teanu of approximately 4-9 pMpie flram each acbool (composed of 
principal, a mi^ty of fsculty, parsats/community members, possibly 
students, and a district contact person) shouki be broM^t together 
periodically— «t least once over ten w e e k s t o review their piocesees with 
each other, meet with schools or consultants ootsfde their dlsticts to discuss 
similM* changes, and spend time in internal discussions and further planning 
about their own schools. In additioUt the district riKMild provide a central 
office person to be the scbool's oootact person to call for assistance with 
needs assessments, information gathering, and participation in school 
m<9eting3. Furthermore, the district shotdd provkle ways of formally linking 
the schools with each other by newsletters, electronic mail, visits to each 
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other, and ideatificaUoa of tchool people with expertise who can aerve as 
oontultanta for othen in workshops, on*site visits, curriculum workt and 
sufr development 

4. Co9^nu€ existing regulations for other schools. A district shottki not 
'Ihiow the baby out with the bath water"" for good reasons. The district 
over time has catablishnd policies a»d regulations that ensure at least 
minimal levels of competent instruction. Teacher evaiuatioQ programs, cur- 
riculum workt rqxxtiAg procedures, staff development programs, hiiipg 
practices and other district standards for school performance should not be 
d isca rd ed but insSead serve as a template for all schools until they have 
developed a wiUiogness, a process ar»d a plan for moving beyona those 
structures. Tbetefoce, all the normal district standards and regulations re- 
main in force for those schoohinot yet ready to accept the invitation. 7IUr& 
not a punitive maHer, but rather a developmental matter that respects the 
temporary need of aome schoohi for protective external structure. 

5. Keqp access openfor all schools. To avoid the exclusionary and elitist 
fragmentation that occurs among schoohi in districts where '"p^lot" pro- 
grams ^ve some schools spedal status and recognition not given to the 
others, school district policy should refloa thai ''self*sovenilng schools** 
sutus is open to all schools* M tchools have the same opportunity to apply 
and to be approved. There are nr Umitt on the number of achoots that can 
participate. And a non-partidpati^g school can apply to opt in at periodic 
and of^ii^ times. The door is never shut. 

With such a plan the district has a re^KNisibility to keep oU schoohi in the 
district informed of each other's work. Some ways to keep infonnation 
fk>wiQg ate to 1) invite members ftom non-participating schools to attend 
the district meetiegs of partidpadeg acboob; 2) encourage visitations 
among participating and non^)artidpartng schools; 3) disseminate newslet> 
tcts, progress reports, and other materials from parridpating schoohi to non^ 
paitiripating acboob; and 4) solicit and acknowled^ the good, instruc- 
tional wotk going on in non-parlidpating schools at public district OCCS" 
rions. Ilie last point is vmth nodi«. A district does not want to set 19 tte 
instructional pcognun of the panicipating self-raiewal achools as the naodel 
that receives all of the recognition. Other schools can come to view those 
schools and the district program trith resentment and as a sign that the 
district regards their own sdiool as inftricr. A way to avoid or minimiTT. 
this type of resentment is to showcase exciting and valuable practices that 
are occurring amotig schools, rogsrdless of whether or not the schoohi are 
part of the self-renewal program. Realistically, there are some exceptional 
programs that involve studentt in meaningfol and highly challenging woric 
in non-aelf-renewal acboohi that might very well be equal or superior to 
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those in lelf-ieoewil icbools, Therefi)re, the icknowledgment and sharing 
of Mch pcactioei axe important in their own right. 

SJr^Cftase the oitonomy €f each school umildlsch^ 
a district kams of the tuocets and failures fiom the efforts of self-renewing 
schools operating outside of previous regulations and procedures, it should 
use such information to assess and modify current regulations for all 
schools. For example, if one school finds a novel and paiticularly effective 
way to deliver curriculum, that information should now be used when the 
current standard district curriculum comes up for review. 

All in all, the district needs to be clear that its policies are meant to 
unleash the creativity and particular talents of each school community. The 
district is concerned with the results of students* becoming productive 
citizens in a democratic society. The results are the driving and ultimate 
concern. Some districts will be more conservative and have many turf bat- 
tles. To avoid denying schools any previously centralised operation, both 
school and districts will need to learn what to give up in order to gain for 
students. Hie bargain is that autonomy is within parameten, and 
parameten will be pushed further back as schools show their power. The 
end is to have all schools exercising their own professional and moral 
judgmenU as a school community ooooeming how best to educate chiklren. 
No educational idea that has been carefully studied, fiu the givens, and has 
the support of the local school community should be suppressed. Instead, it 
should be encouraged, supported, and assisted by the district 

Docs tbe District and Board Evtutiudly Fade Away? 

Paradoxically, as schools take over grMter reqxMisibiltty for themselves, 
the role of adxiol boards, and more pohitedly the woric of the central of- 
fices, increases. Tlie dis^ct must reotganixe itself, give more resources 
back to schools, and provide the coordination among schools that will not 
occur by dia&ce. Him will be fbwer bureaucratic functions in the central 
office in tenns of chains of oomnMfld and dedrions made for sdiools; there 
mi^t be fewer penonaeL But die personnel who remain have a three*fokl 
job: keeping kical acbool work focused on education; coordhiating infonna- 
tion across schools; and helping schools to do the wock that eadi school 
cannot do by itself. In the vernacular, it is easier to sh in a central office and 
make decisions about what schools should do tfasn to dt with schools and 
figure out how to help coordinate and implement their work. 

Issues to Resolve kk BnUdlng District Policies 

In working with various school districts throughout the United Sutes, 
Csnada, and Western Europe, I have found the following issues important 
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to resolve. Their feioludoiii provide t teiiae of ovenll purpose for in- 
dividual ichooU in leladon to the entire district. The resolutiooi tUow for 
everyone to knt w their rsspooiibllities and the appropriate times for the 
district to interv^iie in an individual school's affaks. 

The following questions should be tacktod, in tlie preliminary analysis, 
by the key rqiresentativfis of the district: the superintendentt school board 
memben, central office personnel, buikliag level principals, and teachers 
and, when appropriate, expanded to inchide other parentt community, 
civic, business, and student fioups* 

Issue #1 • Who h tlw dMitelT What does it stand for? How are district 
decisions made that directly affect teaching and learning? How are district 
decitiont studied to determine their effectiveness of student learning? 

These questions deal with the substance of the district's covenant (prin- 
ciples of teaching and learning), charier (constitution for making 
democrat*; - vlurive decisions), and criticdanalysUGnfonnationiniiurion 
and actic research). The first question is the most impoitant one as it in- 
fluences all the rest: Who if the district? When it is said that "^his is a 
district decision,'* what does that mean? b it referring to a decisioo made 
by the superintendent akme, by the superintendent with the school board, 
by an administrative cabinet ofacaociate/asristant superintendents or direc- 
tors, or by a leadership council composed of cential office and building 
principals? Or it it refening to a daflnad process and body that repreaentt 
fully all who are to be affected by the decirion? 

bsae #2* WhatdoaehaokdaarfyhavtcoBlml over? What areas of 
decision making simply beloog to Individual acboola? In which dedaion 
arenas do schools not need to check with the district or ask pecmiaaioa? In 
which arenas can schools simply make the dediiooi for themselves and 
keq> the dlatrict Inibrmed about what baa been dona? How well U it 
undentood what areu of dedaiooa aimply bak)Qg to individual adiools 
(parem programa, acbeduUngt curricuhui, report card^ 
ing, hiring of personnel, atafrdai^ak)piaeat and so oo)7 

Issue #3 • WluiC doet tiM aelwol dbrtrlcl den^ 
This is the flip sUe of Isiue #2. In Ita invetse, what are the areu individual 
schools cannot make decisions about (Mich u trarMpoctation, student trans- 
fer rules, school calendar, maintenance/custodial care, food services, aUo* 
cadon of finandal resoureea to schools, etc.)? 

laaue #4- WbaC are the gray areas? These are the areu that are know- 
ingly unclear that the district retains control over until a school adivtly 
pursues an invitation to take greater control. For exampk, doea the district 
currently make decisions in curriculum, testing, staff devekipment, teacher 
evaluation, personnel hiring, graduation requiremenu, aiid categorical 
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budget allocitjoiu ihtt imitUy remain tt the diitrict kvei unleu t school 
Mibmiu a plan? How would the dlatrict initiate an inviution to ichooU to 
•ubmit a plan to receive waiven? Under what paiameten (givens) and in 
what ways would the dittrict need to monitor to lee that the ichooi carries 
through with iu plan? 

laaue #5 • What oommttmeot doca Ibt dlilrlcl have to achoob that 
wMi to lake graOer oonlnrt of Hmnaelm? How should the diiuict be 
ofganixed? What people and servicea (technical and logistical) will the 
district provide? Site-based, deoentraliiation effofts in a school district are 
not simply matters of sayiqg to schools. ''You want greater control? Take 
it." Rather they are redproeal responses by the district to provide Caigeted 
assistance to help such schools be suooessfiil. 

laaue m • What reeponatbilUty does m district have to schoob whkh 
are not ready to move beyond cxlstliig oenlrallied district regulattons? 
What requircmenu need to be kept io place (or devek)ped) with schools 
which are not initlaton? The district needs to be able to define the stan- 
dards and structures for schools that presently do not have a broad-based, 
dcmocntic will for self-governance. Therefore, what are the basic pro- 
grams (curriculum, teaching materials, staff devekspoieot, teacher evalua- 
tion, testing and reporting proceduies) required for those schools needing 
structure, guidance and mentoriog? 

Biting the Bullet with Decentralized PoUdcs 

District policies that focus on the primary purpose of public schools *%f> 
educate students for pcoductive dtizeaship in a demooracy'* need to be 
focused on student karalng and to fisdlltato democnrtic efforu of schools to 
move forward. Policy* at best, gives aid to a tocal school coumunity's own 
efforts to do moral work on behalf of students. Policy, at its worst, obstructs 
and forces a tocal school oooununity to comply with woric iriiich they 
rcfard as immoral So often, in externally controlled and regulated schools, 
principals and teachers say, "^e knoiv that what we are doing is not in the 
best interest of our students; it is not how studenu team best, but it is what 
our district (or school board or stato) reqaires.*" What a terrible way to live a 
professional life! Tbt moral dimension to live one's life in obligation to 
prindplca should be the core of the woric of tocal schooLi. Educators, 
students, parents, and other concerned dtiaens shouU be deciding what is 
right, not how to comply with what is wrong. 

When a district consciously promotee the moral work of schools by 
decentraliitog upon request to the individual school areas of deciston mak- 
iog previously centralised, the transitioo can creato confusion and frustra- 
tion. When a Khool chooses to take gmter conirol, H also chooses to acc^ 
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tsreaur rtspotuibilUy for its acflofis; and the district shou Id not interuene whsn 
a school makes a controversial decision. Thii lecion is one of the toughest for 
schools and districts to km when moving from dependence to in- 
dependence. 

The following is a story of a school in a district that has developed clear 
poUciea that allow schools to know what they control and how to gain 
greater control via mpondiag to a district invitation. This patticular school 
asked for and received dte-based autonomy over areas including staff hir- 
ing, teaching materialSt intenud acbeduliqg amngements, and all matters of 
curriculum. The school membert, after having established their covenant, 
charter, and critical study process, bad determined a need for students to 
become more '^active coostnictors of knowledlge.** Furthermore, they did 
not lee the current curriculum Involving all the modalities of learning for 
active construction of knowledge. The school put together a curriculum task 
force of teachm, staff, admlaislnton, pareou, and students to investigate 
recent advances in curriculum; Ihe task force visited other schools. Finally, 
the group racommeoded to the governing body a five<year plan for 
revitaliiing existing cuniculum. A ^Mcifk recommendation approved was 
to int^te physical educatk», ait, and mualc with EngUih, mathematics, 
and science throivfa ** w ibb ed ** ausdeot projects. The first project in year 
one was to have students devebp an outdoor education facility on a comer 
of the school yard. Teacbm ooonlinntad from the various disciplines the 
atudeat assignments. After aU months of well^executed work, the students 
had planned, designed, bndgocad, fleldHested, and oonstiucted a breathtak- 
ing outdoor space that inchided an obitaele course, a rope and rock climb- 
ing apparatus, a garden, and a greenhouse. Students wro:e *1iow to** 
manuals, produced a vMeo, aent out their own newt teleaaes, heM radk) and 
local televisiott interviews, and vohmteeied to work with the k)cal town m 
converting other outdoor spaces for town use. They joined with adult civic 
groups and began to plan aimikur apaoea for the public in abandoned k)U 
and neglected public parks. 

All seemed fine. Students were involved, making real applications of 
their learning, using the disciplines of math, science, English, ait, and 
music, and then^. A home owner called a school board member demanding 
that the rock and rope climbing structure be removed— in fact she wouU 
prefor the whole pfC|)ect be dismantled. Hie outdoor 4>paratus had been 
built in direct view of this home owner. She had petitioned her next door 
neighbors about *nhe U|ly seiucturss^ *nhe horrendous coM\ nhe noise'*, 
and *nheobstrttctioo of the pleasant view of the hilL** 

The board member listened and directed the home owner to 4>eak to the 
principal. She did so; and after hearing the principalis expUnation, she wu 
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still unsatisfied ud nllied her allies. They called other board memben and 
insisted that the ^'apjMMtus must come down.** The suqperinteodeot heaid of 
the discontent from all sides: the board memben, the school principal^ and 
the irate owners. At the next board meelingt the home owners in open ses- 
sion brought their fomal complaint to the board demanding action. 

NotwlthstandifV that preventive measures might have been taken before 
this controversy escalated, the aoenario is a moat instructive one. It portrays 
the transition between an old impulse to keep schools as is, dqietident on 
the oU power stnicture of centralized authority, and a new response to a 
clear policy that reinforces a new en of responsible, school-based reoewaL 
The oU Impulse is that whenever a school issue becomes publicly con- 
troversial^ the superintendent and/or school board needs to take the matter 
oveTi consult with the parties, and decide the issue for them (the apparatus 
comes down or the apparatus stays or some compromise solution). The 
new, reasoned approach is to keep the responsibility for the decision where 
policy stuck it— with the decision makenl Clearly the district had delegated 
the areu of curriculum and use of physical space to the individual school. 
Therefore, the decision was rightfully the school's to make, and the reper- 
cussioQ of the decision also rightftiUy bekioged to the school It was not up 
to the st^erintendent or school board to tesolve this issue. To do so wouki 
cleariy violate the school renewal policy and undermine the belief of any 
future school renewal wock-HioC only for this school but for others u well. 

In this case, superintendent and board foUowed proper procedure. The 
superintendent reminded the board of their policy, and die board chair toM 
the irate home owners, *^is is not our matter lo decide; you need to go 
back to the school, ask this time for an audience with the principal and the 
governing board of the school, restate and explain your grievance, and tr^ 
find mutual resolution. If no resolutioo is forthcoming and you and the 
school wish an outsider to arbitrate, then« upon request, such a person will 
be ftnished. I appreciate your concern arid kwk forward to hearing the 
results 0 f your forthcoming discussion. It's now time, I believe, to move on 
to other board matters*** 

The issue was resolved at the school level; the school's governing bosrd 
leaned a leason about the need to gather more feedback prior to school 
changes that might affect persons outside of the school Policy and 
credibility about school-based renewal remained, and the school and 
district have since made bell-ringing strides in educational renewal 

Not all aceoarlos will unfokl so simply and be resolved so cleariy, but the 
Urgest dilemma fbr school districu and boards is whether they really want 
to give schools responsible control throiifgit clear poUdes or, because of am- 
bivslencCilhey want to leave policies general and ambiguous. The latter 
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allowi for much ibetoric but littk substance to icbol leoewal. 

Without dzstricti taldng the tinie to develop clear policies, schools are left 
in a oowbeie-laiid, no cUfferent than before, buffeted by the winds of In- 
dividual influence and personal favors, knowing that their feet can be cut 
out ftooi under them at any moment of public controveny or that "the 
bass** will come and bail them out. 

In the absence of district policy for school initiatives, superintendents 
and boards, knowiogl;' or not, ate giving themaelves total room to respond 
to pressure groups. The politically expedient thing to do is to make up 
poUcy as one goes aloQg, dependent on who is screaming the kwdest. The 
moral thing to do is to develop policy that will promote the core beli^ 
about teaching and leaning that allow for schools to stay the course. 

NOTES 

L Fdr an excellent and highly readable essay on democracies devek)ping 
from the inside out, I wouU recommend: Batter, B. R. (1992). Jihad vs. 
McWorU. TV Atlantic, 265(3), 53^5. 

2. In most of my own woit with schools, I set a level of at least gO percent 
or moie of fiKnilty and suff approval by secret ballot to assure real commit- 
ment in one's own district. The level couU be adjusted acoordiog to k>cal 
dicute. I realize that, in some settings, to achieve a 51 percent approval is 
close to miraculous. 
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Site-Based Decision-Making: 
Hot Air or Serious Business 

GRANT SIMPSON 



Recent Past 

A Blue of Hot Air 

Not kmg «go It a meeting of over 80 fuperintendentf the invited 
4»eaker on Senate Bill I ituoaed me with hii negative poctrayal of 
tite-baied dedtkm-maklns. He went out of hit way to inflame the Cmti of 
ooUective bifialnim and focueed on how to keep the lid loewed down 
tight 00 a potentially eaptodve litaatloa. He ipoke of admlniMritioo and 
teachen ai ^ii vi them''. At length be exhorted the audience with a lilt of 
NEVERS. Never deal with anything bvt cunriculum; never give iq) cofltrol 
of the igecKia; never alh>w new buiineei which hai not been KieeBed; never 
let them dliouii policy, penoond* or any ime uniebted to hsitiiicdoo. 
Never, never, neverl 

Nrmr being one to bold my toilgiae I waited politely for an entree, a niche 
fai the innor; I was confident that he wis overMtlng the case to assuage 
natural fears of *Vow do we handle yet another mandated At the proper 
moment, I ventured forth with a brief statement about empowenaeot and 
bow much sense It seemeu to make and wondered aloud hew teachen on 
this very contfolled committee might experience aame ijjt. why ihould they 
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come?). The superinteodent/speaker replied, *'Well» they gee to have input 
on next year's goals for TEA.'* Be still my heart! Another brave participant 
spoke of a oeighboring urban district where 2 campuses made the decision 
to pik)t a year round program. The speaker expressed disbelief at this dumb 
move and doubt that the district couki support individual campuses doing 
their own thiiig. Undaunted and noC waoting to believe this unilateral 
stance, I restated the make-up of his district's comb: ttee (one teacher 
represenutive fipom iu six campuses) and proposed the foUowing scenario: 

Suppose the 4 elementary campuses ssked to have the reading program 
put on the agenda. Tbat would be OK? (affirmative response) Good! Now 
what if two campuses wanted to do more whole language, one wanted to 
focus on a literature-based approach, and the fourth wished to stay the 
course with the current basaL..WHAT THEN? 

Given the ample foreshadowing, I thouki not have been surprised by: 
Isn't that the dumbest thing you ever heard? Can you imagine having 3 dif- 
ferent reading programs in one district? But somehow I was both surprised 
and dismayed De^ierately I wanted to reply: Of course I can. During the 
last five years, I have fek like a cheerieader teacher cmpowennent 
up the home teams, promising them meaningful involvement in the deci- 
sioos related to their work. But expedience ruled the day. Other momenU 
would ocmie. And they didJ 

Cuneat Needs 

The Essential BlemenU of Serious Business 

Concurrently I have been involved with districts acroa the state in the 
formation of district plans for site-based decisfon^makiog and the training 
of faculdes or kleotifled committees. These experiences have confirmed the 
foUowing assumptions: 

1 • Thi Nmd $0 Rsducg Ttadmr iMari0Myniiri¥Ay--5ince HB 72, 1 have 
conducted more than a 1000 second appraisals using the TTAS CTexas 
Teachw Appraisal System), conducted workshops In donns of school 
districts, and taught hundreds of teachers in graduate school Repeatedly the 
same theme emetged. One of the severs cosu of the rsfocm movement hu 
been the isolation of professional staff (Rossnhottn ft Kyk 1984X Amidst 
the public hue and cry for Accountability and the unhealthy competitioo for 
career ladder stipends, our finest went behind their doors and shut them. 
Worse, many quit haviiy coU^gial conversations and get-togethers which 
can hone craft knowledlge. Tliey still cared about students; they still made 
extra eflbcts to structure successes, but they dfal it ALONE 

Prok>f^ time in such an atmoq>here led to passivity. It became easier 
not to make waves. Thus competent professionals stopped voicing opinions 
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and asking questions. Sc .le even abdicated their dectsion-maldng with 
regard to inatniction . For example I met two fiiit grade teachen with more 
than 15 yean experience, 5 working u a team. Their kaaoopUni reflected 
a 75 minute math bkxk. Obaervation verified that not only was this bkKk 
continuous but also they wete stringing out one objective over that time 
span. When questioned about this practice, both talked about a district re- 
quirement Their perception wu inaccurate and proved to be a fiction 
which supported their irrational decision. Irrational? Yes! Ibey knew and 
could artkuhte that their current practice flew in the bet of the 
devek)pmental needs of 7 year«okl leamen. Over time and widi patient 
devek)pmental supervision, these two rstumed to their senses. But they 
were never incompetents who needed a mandated professional growth plan 
and daily documentation. Rather they were victims of isolation. But was 
tills experience an isolated event? Scary question! 

Gome the nineties and suddenly we are not only inviting teachen to tiie 
ubtes of collaboration, we are requiring It. Not only have we mandated par- 
ticipation in decision making, but in typical Texas fashion we took away 
the planning time It requbes. Ifl this atmosphere can we expect entiiusiasm 
for or be surprised by tlie resounding silence of ttieae meetings? No. Distrust 
is both predictable and warranted. But wiUi time and training we can 
enable different reaponsesl 

2. 7W Hmdfifr Tiiftf— Participative decision making is about raising 
tiie fevel of tiiOHght. Oocporate literature aasoru tiiat creative thinking is the 
primary ingmUent of productivity and oiganitational success which are 
measured by die bottom line (Garfchofr, 19SI). But die business world does 
not ask itt woricers to be creative at 4.00 p jn. afler eight boun on die line 
or, worse, on tiietr own time. Indeed all die talk about site-baaed biitiatives 
is Just hot air widiout internal sanctioned time to Mfage die mind. 
Scfgiovannl (1990) asserts that empowerment must be enabled by creating 
opportunities, eliminatinj barriers, and pemtitting successes. Such enable- 
ment is surely the ndmlnlstntive chaBeqge of the nineties* How do we find 
and make the time we so desperately need? 

One answer is WAIVBRSl Our commissioner hu ^en fbrdirlght In his 
commitment to providing time for campnees to eogitge in staff devek)p- 
ment. Writing the waiver entails oMilfilng district sup)>)ort and document- 
ing the professiooal growth activitlea. When dsat is in order die answer 
fiom die Oommissioaer of Education is^'YES^ So askl' Literally, u I wrote 
tills pangraph die phone rang. The call was bom a principal requesting a 
workshop fbr a WAIVER day which had Just been approved. SO 

Asecond newer lies in eatrq»enettnhip. Knocking on doon and uking 
fbr support can create those enabling opportunities. One principal I know 
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ftteed up Cc«mi of teacben with a roving band of substitutes in order to 
create internal time fx planning and thinking. Tliete substitutes were iden- 
tified by the sUfT as stroqg and reliable. In a oo^ile of days this principal 
was able to meet with the entire school in a fbcmat conducive to her objec- 
tive. She fttaded this plan by asking both her siq)erinteadent and cocporate 
adopter for soHM siq>port llien oa the way home fiom wori^ instead of d^ 
ing the drive-throi^ window, she went bto the cleaners^ talked to the 
manager, and walked away with a check for two substitutes. Entr^neur- 
ship worksl If that is not convincing, try this. I met a oew principal b an in- 
ner city setting who visited a couple of businesses a week, getting to know 
the community and asking for support To make a k)ng story short, after 
two meetings with the kKal banker, she walked out with a check for 
$50,000 to fund a reading program and the training fior her staff. She found 
this support simply by knocking on doors! ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
WORKS! 

3 . The Need for Training— Pwit of the time needed is for staff devek)p- 
ment. The Commissioner of Education hu stated that the priorities for ukis 
devek)pment shoukl be a total grasp of the content wc teach, a wide variety 
of teadiing stnilciies, and the knowledge of hoTV to work u a team. The 
first priority is our strongest suit; the second is ta noore evident in elemen- 
tary settings than b secondary; the third is our most immediate need« When 
people have e]q)erie&ced years of isolafiaon, then nHhatever team bidUing 
skills they have learned have been lying dormant for too long. Appropriate 
training on team building, consensus decision making, and conflict resolu- 
tion can rsvitaUxe those who know and enhance those who are b need. 
Moreover the trabing can model effective atratigies fbr use with various 
groups b the classroom, among the ftculty, or withb the community. 
The are abundant resources and offerings to fill this need. Because the 
need is so Immedlaie, the gratification for participants is btense. So be a 
local hero and get thia on your calendar soon! 

Voices From Hm Field 
Steps Toward Sucoeis 

Recent bterviews with administrators £nom three campuses selected for 
the Texas Bducatlon Agsiioy*sPnitnenhip Schools Initiative and one cam- 
pus paitidpatfaig b Uvb*s Accelerated Schools Prc^ revealed the 
fbUowiflg when dlaniaslng the effects of site4>ased decision^'making: 

\,Partnmhip Schools iHiHaHye (PSI)— TTm three Partnenh^ Schools 
contacted have predsmbantly concsntratlons of minority and k)w 
socioeconomic status students. Their participation b the project extends 
teacher phnning/staff devebpment 4ays from S to iS« and they receive 
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Bpecial tute and local funding for lUff development. Pott identification, 
the tcbools were aiked to submit a 3 year plan for how they Intended to im- 
pme ftaff akilli and student achievement. Theie is no preacribed lift of 
hoops to Jump for these campuses. Rather they are required to THINK 
about who they want to be, what success looks like, and how they will at- 
tain their goals. Principals 6om 2 elementaries in urban settings and one 
from a laige high school wers asked to describe their programs through the 
lens of sice-based dedsioa* making. Both elementary principals were wiMly 
enthusiastic; both admitted that their enthusiasm couk! be a turn-off or 
tune^Mt for their peers. In describing her huge south Texu campus with 
over 80 professionals, Principal #1 admitted that as a faculty they were 
lacking a singular focus which guided a vision for the campus. To that end, 
the faculty has ^ni the first year engaged in a gknrious smoigasbord of 
training and visits to include cooperative learning, integrated thematic in- 
struction, literature-based reading, 4*Mat, authentic assessment, team 
buikiing, and effective teaching strategies. Out of this array, they have 
made serious efforts to include cooperative learning and 4-Mat strategies 
wherever appropriate. Orade level teacu meet, discuss, review, and reflect 
on their plans, actions» and results. Because of their enthudastic response to 
team meetings, the prindpal hu eliminated okl forms of monitoring (e.g. 
reviewing lesson plans). She proudly asserts: 

They*i«doiackthem«eIveA,afldIbai«AocbeaidooeD^^ 

ifaey cie ttttdi looit loooMntabfe to Mdi odiu. T1» so<>d lea^ 

loc better, sad tiKy in pnciurias tte wesloertbdn 10 pec^^ 

tbdr owo naki tod doo*t aood pctmas hem ths priadpil 
She adds that this has bd to diminisbod use of dittoes and workbooks 
with incieased student engagement Her primary concera Is esUblishing a 
clearer focus on their vision, paring down what they have learned to what 
they want to become. Her sole complaint has bmi the eoonnous amount of 
administrative paperwork for all the training* In discussing the specifics of 
site-based declsion-maUng, she reports that the team planning hu made 
patticipatiott and productivity of the five in-bouaa committeea no problem. 
Elected teacher rq)reseoUtives, parapiofeaslonala« pareats, oorporste types* 
and a coUqge professor are on each of the five nommitfas Knocking on 
local doora has led to the adoption of the school by elaveo area businesses 
and one university. The focal print and broadcast media have showered 
positive covenige on their efforts. 

Elementary principal #2 deacribea the faculty of her inner city campus u 
reveUng in their sanctioned time to plan, learn, ooUaborate, review, and 
evaluate. Before entering the PSI, this campus had abeady moved to a focus 
on int^tiqg curricula and accentuating hands-on, devefopmenUUy ap- 
propriate activities. Since becoming a Partnership School, they have had 
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training in team building and tlie implementation of a specific curriculum 
which providet a more alogular focus. Other suff development days have 
been used for extensive review of what has been done, what comes next» 
what needs fine-tuning. Thus every team spends concentrated time plan- 
ning and evaluating each six weeks* effocu. Because they are using a 
cuhuralfy enriched cuniculum, they have had to consciously align essential 
elements and TAAS (Texas Assessment of Academic Skills) and NAPT 
skills with the content. Again these collaborative efforu have made the 
standing committees fbr campus improvement and site-based management 
a natural extension of their work. The principal has scheduled **Share It*" 
times which, though voluntary, have been SRO each month. She says: 

k wiivm aed I btvi tetlpfd my Mlow prindpah apply fbr tban. Any icbdol in 
Uia Me can (k) dML IM aik. At loag a» ptincipali jnaka k jchea 
paper cUpe, thece wlU ba no lila-baied maiufemeat Yoa have to trust your 
KafT. We all need tialnli^, and we all need to undentand the ihired leipon- 
sibilitief that oofrw vdth (hi fimnd <tocitkHtt. 
The high school principal readily admits that his sUff of over 200 it pro- 
gressinig much moie sk>wly . He says they are not used to being given oppor- 
tun ities to mike decisions. Rather they wait to be tokl; they want to follow. 
He describes initial attempts to pass the torch have been frustrating and 
resulted hi the staff deciding not to decide to avoid the issues. While half of 
thehr staff devek)pment days have been scheduled to reflect the results of a 
needs assessment, the other days are open to departmental hkU'iddualiza- 
tion . Because the departments have yet to achieve effective coUaboration in 
tegular meetlng&» the principal had to coax and prod them to chooee what 
th^ wanted fbr a recent internal day. Unprepared, they chose to hitch-hike 
on the neighboring high schooPs offerings. So progress is palpably sk>n«r hi 
this setting, and perhaps an infiiskm of small successful steps is warranted. 
This principal wants mudi more from his staff and for them. 

On the second sdieduled trsinkf day each dqwrtment partidpated in a 
atructursd process wUdi aUowed brainstoimlng and discusrion of what 
leamhig should be and what outcomea every gnduate shouM have. By the 
end of the day, each department had devek)ped a statement and a plan to 
implement one small piece of it A step in die right directioni 

2. Accikratid Sdufob Ptoject^TUM hr west Texci school is par- 
ticipating hi Levin'a prqlecl iMsed at Stanlbid Unlvmity and coordinated 
tocally by Texu A ft M. The campus Is three yean old, hu over 900 
students (98% Hi^Mmic and 96% fSree or reduced huich)and began amulti- 
trsck year-round program hi July with broad-based community support In 
addition to multi-track and aocelerated learning, die fiKUlty also committed 
to the Southern Association aocieditation process, initiating the lengthy 
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aelf-itiidy in April with the ctdminating lite visit in late October. Hiving 
chaired the vititatioa, I can confirm that the committee wu unanimous in 
applauding the dedicatioo and extraotdiaaiy work ethic of this feculty. 
They are exhausted and stretched very thin* but they have an infectious op- 
timism; noc one bculcy member oompbdned about these kids or blamed the 
poor community or lack of home mippon. Rather they communicated their 
seal 5.9d a strong sense of **We can do it; we art headed in the right diiec- 
tior^ 

The Accelerated Learning Pkoject has a very strong ibcus on coUegiaJ 
norms and ago-sk}w i^>proach which crafts the vision while assessing the 
strengths and weaknesses of the campus (staff, students, and community). 
Hie piocess is stewed in team bulhiing with sanctioned internal time. At 
this campus, the stnictures fkk ooUaboratioa are in place. Because they have 
undertaken so much change at once, the current content of the ooUaborative 
meetings are dominated by survival issues. The amount of time given to 
honing their craft and accentuating interdisciplinary effoits is thus 
outweighed by the pressures of a4justing to (bur difforent tracks, individual 
student needs, and parent ooctesodng. Some teams are moving at a futer 
rate, but all of them are immersed In ooUaboratton. 

Because the feaend oommitment of the faculty is very strong, their anx- 
iety about TAAS results was Mgh during the site visit, A kit of time and ef- 
fort had been pleoed in a echoolwide writing lab. All seventh-gradeis were 
taking pffB-algebra; aU eighth, a%ebf«« Hns and needles abounded. A 
phone call ftom one of the assistant principals shouted thehr jubiUnt news: 
Reading UP, 4%; Madi UP, 22ft; Writing UP, 30ftl Every educator can 
share hi the celebcatioo of this good news. It will undoubtedly teinfbcoe the 
collaborstive process of this exciting campus. 

Condostoiis 

Let's return to the question asked in the title. Is site-based decision- 
making HOT AIR or SERIOUS BUSINESS? In a sUle with over 1000 
districts, any mandated program irfU yieki varying results: minimal com- 
pliance Just to meet the letter of the k w; satisfldng, or settling for the first 
fit of action with requiicments; mandated kok-alUce programs fbr every 
campus hi the district; or concerted effbitB to make the mandate make sense 
for the keel context. Hie first three an Inevitably HOT AIR; die htter is 
SERIOUS BUSINESS. But working In a HOT AIR district does not rule out 
dobig the right tUog at the k)cal campus level. We will always have 
unavoidable political truths, but we can still strive to make our schools 
whole and healthy pbore fbr learners. Kfany succumbed to the political 
macbhiations of the cateer ladder, and yet others still find ways to discuss 
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profeisiontl gioivth within the constrainU of TTAS. If you work in a HOT 
AIR diftrict that anigns the dte-baaed oommittee a next-to-^neaninglesf 
task, you still have options. One, you could moan and groan and find a way 
to get it over with in the most expedient way. Or two, you could decide to 
make it a triumph which just might eooourage the powers that be to give 
just a little more on the next assignment. 

In whatever setting, there will be those who are obsessed vrith the bar- 
rien to achievement and those who can see, feel, and anticipate the taste of 
success. Tbe questkM is yours. With dther <^on, we arc challenged to 
inward, to rsflect on who wears and what leadership means, and, most im- 
portantly, to be honest In response. Good people can work with honest 
tyrants and still weave magic. Ihie oolUboration can yiekl astounding 
results. Mixed messages are oonfounding to all All of the above is a 
STRUOGLD Hie biggest single Issue of quality is learning from each other. 
Learning together is a snuggle. Are you a success-seeker? Or is site-baaed 
decision-making just one more thing io complain about? 
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Site-Based Decisions and At Risk 
Programs— We Did It Our Way 



KAJtEN BUSER 



At Rock Frairie Ekmentary, we recognize cuntat itate mandrntet u 
at diitrict goals calling ut to be innovative in meedog the in- 
dividual needs of students tl risk fi>r failure. Utilizing the empowetment wt 
given thioi^ adoption of the shared decision modeU we wett able to 
impact curriculum, insdvction and services for this special population of 
our students. 

Step One: EstabUshlng Needs 

We bq(an by taUqg a hard look at our curriculum . We believe that the 
curriculum needs of at risk students are not far different from the needs of 
all Uds: children today need flexibk) opeo-eiaded curriculum that allows 
them to build on their strengths and interests. We found ways within kssoos 
and units of material to give chiUien choices, to turn on those Uds who 
might otherwise turn off. We made sure that our thematic units were based 
on topics of interest to students, not simply topics that teacben wanted to 
teach. We involved teachen, parents, and children in the redesign of cur- 
riculum—all within the realm of site*based decision-making and with full 
approval of the district central office. 

In every instance, we tried to drive curriculum from real-world applica- 
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tion. We Wiflted itudeau (at risk and ocherwiie) to find achool metningful 
and relevant We wanted them to be intrinsically motivated to learn — 
because the learaiog directly affected chem and their worH We strove to 
find ways (o help children make generalizations from the rooms in the 
school to the rooms in tlieir homes, from our street to their streets. 

Step Two: Currfciilian Review with a Focui on Needs of AC Risli 
Students 

When kx)king at the curriculum with our at risk popufauioo in mind, we 
determined to sift throi^h the *^ufr* and decide exactly wliat it was that 
we wanted these students to learn. With thoee outcomes deteimined, we 
proceeded to "compact** the curriculum» much in the same way RenzulU 
and others have done for gifted studenU (Renzi!lli, Smith a&Reis,1982}. The 
difference is that we had an alternative outcome in mind— to demand 
mastery of only tboae concepts which reflected our site^lesjgned curricula. 
All other mat^ial wu optional. StudenU were then able to concentrate on 
the basics, followed by more intense study in their areuof weakness. Often 
these additional studies were designed around the student's interests and 
worked positively to keep the student eogi^ed in scbooL We have the 
freedom to design our curricula within district param et er s and we make it 
work for our kids. 

Step Three: Tnlnliii for Deeentnlliition 

The district central office pkys an important supportive rote as we deter- 
mine our own direction with site-btseid dsdsion-maklng. Bich year we 
bulk! Itaftbar on the philosopby of the adniinlitratkia: 10 put power fo 
sioQ makliv in the bands of those moel ifliiotid by tboii diclrions^ 
staff developnent and ttahihit bdl^ M fcnn our silt^ 
<Mir design teams to achieve outoooMa. Local campus Inaarvlee brotdtntd 
the Q ^ pt y nicstion ^ftW'^^wiMg ihared dtfitlon maki^gi and helped the 
total faculty and staff to *1)uy to the idea. K oors (roup of parsots was 
included in that first trahiiag; each year we atri ve to broaden the drole of 
psrenu who participate la various aspects of decision nu>klng on our cam- 
pus. 

Central office adnUnistrators realigned their rssponslbUitiM. No toogsr 
did we have a district-level At Risk Ck)ordinator. Tliose dtMies 
were left to each campus team, witUn the reabn of the district plan. 
Deaignated team memben torn each cao^ met and continue to meet 
together rcfularly to coordinate plans between school sites, ench with the 
freedom to iodividuslizc the plan to meet specific school needs. 

Another msrk of support from our centnd office administration came 
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when they hiaded us control of our local campui budget and financial ac- 
countability. Budget committees and design teams ifvorked together to 
alkiaite funds for the implementation of new cuiricuU a^ 
risk kids and all kids. The principal tniited the professionalism of the staff 
to make quality decisions in usiog finances effectively, yet efficiently. 
Cooperative efforts were leveled at parent, business and community groups 
to vmk together in a partnership toward meeting school needs. 

Step Four: Student Aisistaiioe Tenme Local Change Agents 

Responsibilities of the local campus were divided among deeign teams. 
The Student Assistance Team has had ongoing training in dealing with the 
problems of our at risk population and proactively k>oks for ways to 
challenge chiklren to succeed, rather than to deal with their failures. Site- 
based decision-making led us to determine the need for intense team train- 
ing, and to set aside the funds this staff devek>pment would require. 

Empowe^ent over k)cal campus budgti and staff alignment also al- 
k>wed the Student Assistance Team to set aside a day for a team retreat. 
During this time, the team made kNig-range goals and outlined shoit-term 
objectives for accomplishing those goals for at risk children. We made con- 
tacU with individuals, businesses, and service agencies in the community to 
set up a support base of outside reaources. Team members were assig^ 
the responsibility of foetering these rslatioashipf, to ask not only what each 
group oouU do for us, but what we oouhl do for them u well 

The Stud^t Asstistance Team also bu a small budget for discretionary 
use on a day-to-day basis to he^^ meet chlldren'k needs instructionally, 
emotionally, and physically. The team bu designed and oversees several in- 
novative, progressive programs to lead our campus toward success for all 
students. One such pipgnun, our Rock Rrsirie Readlog ^ 
to be completely tun by trained voluntosrs. In the reading clinic, much like 
a sports clinic, children were given basic instruction in the fondamentalsof 
rsading in a one^M-one or small group setting. 

Under the guidance of the Student Assistance Team, a prerefenal prooeu 
wu established to praosda any special education rsfonal. The team meets 
on a regular basis to discuss needs of dioaechiklrBtt Identified u at risk and 
attemptt to determine that all aksmatlves are exhausted for modification of 
curricula, remedial and tutorial assistkijce, and delivery of instruction to 
give opportunities for suooess. WitUn thsee areu, with site-based decision- 
making* the Student Assistance Team htt the freedom to make recoiumen- 
dations outside the traditional educational concept and to do whatever is 
necessary to implement these recommendations. 
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Step Five: BalkUng tn Chackf and Balucct 

Site-bued decudon-makiqg allowt toul faculty and lUff input in the 
development of our campus plan. Under thli umbitlb, goals and objectives 
for the at risk program were intQgrated into the total campus improvement 
pisn. Key suff memben were designated as the "action persons" for in- 
itiating innovative projects. The district's mission statement wu always 
before us; everytliiog we did and do falls under the directive of that mission. 
An interactive relationship and constant communication serve to link 
district and campus plans. AcoounUbUity is essential with site-based 
decision-making. Our At Risk Pkogram bu oettain checks and baknces 
built in to protect it from abuse of power. Constant observation is con- 
ducted by the Student Assistance Team, with campus administrators scting 
u team Uaisons. Evaluation of all programs, our team decision making* and 
the school philosophy are completed annually. Both qualiutive and quan- 
tiutive analyses ait used to determine the success of our service to our at 
risk studenu. 

The future hoUs challenging potential for schools exercising site-based 
decision^maklng. The fteedom to modify curricula, alter methods of in- 
structional delivery, devektp oommunity reaouroes, design budgets around 
specific campus needs, and buiU technok)gical support are all pieces of a 
successful school's puzzle. At Rock Prairie Elementary, the At Risk Pso- 
gram is only one part of our acbooi that has benefitted from participatory 
leadership. We k)ok fivward to ejbdtlqg timet abeadl 
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Grassroots Perceptions of District Office 
Roles and School Reform 



omparatively littk b known about the leadership behavior of oen* 



^i«/tral office luperviton and bow that behavior oontributea to ichool 
t ffectiveiieai and improvement (Wimpelbeif, 1918). Tboie itudiei of 
jchool eflectiveiieii that include the dli^lct office In tbeanalyiiiof factors 
contributing to school sucoess» however* amieit that central offloe ad- 
ministiatofi and supervison olt^ phy a adnlflcant part In school Im- 
provement efforts (Whnpelberg, 1986; HalUnfer and Muiphy. 1982; iPaJak 
and OUckman* 1986; Pijak, 1989a). Hie role of the dlitrict office In pro- 
moting school effectiveness and fadUtatliig decentraliiation of decisions 
has not been adequately reaeanhed. Least of all them has been little 
aclmowledlictBent of the penpectives of those at the grassroots levsl- 
teachers, lead teachers, and principals-rcfanltng the contribution of the 
district ofBce to restnicturir/ 

A small but growing hof literature cautions that deceatrsliutloQ is 
no panacea and that som^:' n ^:Me of coordination is necessary to balance 
local interssto with common goals (Murphy, 1989; David, 1989; CaUwell, 
1989). Indeed, total deceatralixatlon of public education, like airline 
derctubtion, could very well be catastrophic (Jf^iA, 1992). However, little 
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evidence exisU u to the stnU^c ptoccaies from which central office, 
tchooU and oommunity partidpanU might pUn colkbonitivdy for wc- 
ccatfiil refonn. Further inquiry into how diitrict office admlniatratort and 
tuperviaon can aupport and facilitate acbool-baied managemeat /lod shared 
deciiion making ia needed (Bacbarach et al., 1990; Clear and Schneider, 
1990). 

Reported here are data from two leparate aources. The fint aouroe wu a 
national lurvey that explored p;^ncipaU* petteptiona of the typea of central 
office auperviaory aervicei needed by acboola that are involved in aite-baaed 
deciiioo-making and how the nelatimahip between acboola and diatrict of- 
ficei changea under conditions of inoreaaed achool autonomy. The aecond 
daU aource waa leaa tr&ditional'-worldng groups of teachers, lead teachers, 
and principals who attended a thxee-day workahop on the role of the central 
office in restructuring efforts. The two daU sources complement each other, 
in that the information derived from one aource is used to interpret infor- 
mation from the other source. In this report the perceptioGS of principals 
will be preaented first. Suggeatiooa arising from the grassroots will then be 
outlined. They lead into a tentative concluaion for this paper which requires 
further considcratiott. 

The Study: PM One 

Ihe Coalitioa of Eaaential Schools ia a nationwide network of mote than 
100 aehooia. Ite Pn^gnun for School Improvement ia a network of juat over 
20 achoola witUn the state of Oeoigia. Schools hi both networka are hn- 
plementing a variety of innovationa that include aome aspects of achool- 
baaed dedakm-making. 

On the basia of telephone interviews with achool principals in 1991, a 
two-page questionnaire was conatnictel A return rate of SI pecoent wu 
obtained. The queationnaire asked for information about the achool and lu 
restructuring elfocts. Included was an open-^oded request fbr descriptive in- 
sighu into the experience of changing relations between the centnl ofBoe 
and acboola. The questionnah« wu mailed to 139 contact penons whose 
achoola are hivolved with either the Coalition of Essential Schools or the 
Program fbr School Improvement. 
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Table 1 prtients iflfoffnation concerning the restructuring efforts in 
which the responding schools were involved. 

Table 1 

RESTRUCIVRING EFFORT 
(« = 71) 



AfRisdoa Fmeol 

CoalitkNi of Essential SchooU 70% 

Pirgnm for School Improvemexit 30% 

l>pc of Rcstnictiiriiig Fmeol 

Scbool-Bssed only 1% 

Shared DecitioD-Making 40% 

Bo(h 59% 

Years Involved Percent 

<2 37% 

2-4 32% 

M 31% 



Supervisory support for teactier*s effoits can be provided from the central 
office, can be mustered at the school level, or can be shared between the 
school and omtral office. The location of reaponsibility for each of twelve 
dimeosiocf of supecviaoiy practice (P^ak, 1989b) preferred by the par* 
ticipanU in the survey ate identified in Table 2. 



TMtl 

PREFERRED LOCUS OF SUPERVISORY RESPONSIULITY 
(•■70) 



DtnssaslMof 


ScImmiI* 


GsntralOfe. 




Sapsrvisorir Support 


Based 


Based 


Sbarsd 


f^ffw^iHiuaifStiiHi 


9% 


3% 


19% 


Staff DsvslopaMat 


20% 


0% 


10% 


lastmcttonal Piegfun 


34% 


0% 


65% 


Plsnaifli A Changs 


32% 


0% 


67% 


Modvadi^ A Oiisoidng 


56% 


3% 


40% 


Observation k 


75% 


0% 


25% 


Confcfoodai 








Curriculian 


26% 


4% 


69% 


Probtsn SoMflf A 


50% 


0% 


50% 


DseiakM-Maldni 








Sscvlos to Tsachcn 


9% 


6% 


84% 


Personal Dsvelopment 


29% 


1% 


69% 


Gonununky Relations 


17% 


1% 


81% 


Rssesfch A Program 


7% 


10% 


82% 



Evaluation 
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The dimeniions of supervisory support from the centnl office thAt 
received strongest endorsemeot from the reipoodeiiCs for improvement 
thrcHi^ restructuring-staff development, pluming and chiuige« and 
curriculum-can be ascertained from Table 3. 



TaUea 

MOST IMPORTANT DIMENSIONS OF SUPERVISORY SUPPORT 

(n s 70) 

MmmIm of Percsnt Rflcpondfag 

Suptfflsoiy Support **Moat Important** 

Communication 2% 

SufY Dsveioproant 27% 

InatnactionaJ Pkogram 9% 

Plannini ft Chanfe 22% 

Motlvsting ft Ofisnldng 4% 

Obaervsllon ft ConfiBrencing 0% 

Curriculum 1S% 

Problem Solving ft Decisbn-Making 9% 

Service to Taachefs 2% 

Peisonsl Dewloproent 1% 

Commuoity Relations 3% 

Rassarch ft Prognun Evakiatioc 7% 

Responses st^gested that a need for moie staff development rather than 
kse is peroeived in schools that are involved in restiuctttring, S^poit from 
the district level for ''staff development** Included additional ftukUng, tddl- 
tional release time, aibd additkmal tndningt all withb a frameworic of in- 
creased autonomy to embark on proftssional development coodudve to the 
school*s own pfams for reform. Respondents indicated that staff develop- 
ment should embrioe the values of » and be appropriate for, acbool-based 
docisioa-makiRg. Staff development, aooocding to the survey participants, 
sbouU acknowledge existing capablUtles and time oooMzainu of the sch^ 
staffs be cooperatively planned, and hivolve teechert trnomgh presenting in- 
formadoa to their peers and reciprocal visita to other schools. Futicipanu 
also SHggested that the central ofBce shouU respond to the requesU for in- 
service from schools, rather than imposing a district-wide agenda. Grant 
writing skill development and exposure to important research pertinent to 
enhancing the profeasional role of the teacher were nominated u examples. 
Significantly, the oentrality and vitality of ataff devebpment to personal 
and institutionai devek)pment in the context of cunent school reform has 
been noted elsewhere (Pullan, 1990). 

Desired suppoit from the central office in the area of ''planning and 
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change** igain reflected a leqiurment that the district office accept the 
values and aitumptioQt of itiinicturinf . Shaied decUioii making and 
deoentralization ihouid be pan of the dlitrict*ii viiion, leipondenta noted, 
instead of only an intemt of scboob. The piooeis of ptanning and change, 
as described by the participants, should be driven by teachers, with the cen- 
tral office fiKiUtatingf enomrvging, suppocting, providing Inptit, and serv- 
ing as a reioufoe. Respondents reported that proliissional dialogue it needed 
between the district office and the schools to build trust and mutual con- 
fidence and to reach oonsensus about key issues. Most promloent among 
thees issues are the ctarineation of roles, the demarcation of mpon- 
sibitlties, and the commitment of nsouroes. Of importance was the view 
that dfaikigue, trust, confidence, and ooQsensus-buikling shouM be 
deveSoped prior to decision making situations, rather than during. 

RespondenU pieferrsd that *'curric(i!um" be devek)ped at the school 
level, with fsw district and sute requliemenU. The central office shouU 
provide assistance, according to the participants, by introducing new 
techniques and stratifies, oiganizing curriculum around objective, 
conducing research, devek)ping tests, and coordinating evaluation of pro- 
grams. 

The data summarised indicate a strong preference on the part of prin- 
cipals for school autonomy, but not complete independence from the 
district office. The reason that principals may prefer the school to handle 
dimensioos of supsrviskxi like ^observation and conferencing** end 
'"motivatitv and oifanizing** is that these can be assocfaited with top-down 
monitoring, bureaucratic ngulation, and accountability to external authori- 
ty. Principals appear more willing to share other dimensions of supervisory 
sq^poft with the central office that are perhaps less easily converted into 
mechanisms of control, for example, **coaununication,'* '"staff devekip- 
ment,** ^tevioe to teadbers,** ^^oommunity relations,'* and *Veseareh and 
program evaluatioii.** The final item 00 the survey asked the partldpants to 
describe "Ibe moet important thing to undentand about the changing ffek*- 
tionship between schools and the central office** u schools beoome involv- 
ed in ""shared decisioa making** and/or "^school-based manegement'* 
Responses related to sharsd dedsioo making and school-based management 
were simikr, howsvsr, grsater concern about democracy wu ex pr sssed 
with respect to the fbrmsr, while grseler oooosm about rssouroes was ex- 
pressed In the hitter. Analysis of the data hlghligba some Interesting pat- 
terns. Respoosss fell Into four broad catsgories which have besn 
chsracteriasd as "Iradltional authority," "'empowerment,'* ""devoludon/' 
and "'democracy**. 

"Traditional authority!" emanating from the district office, for the most 
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ptrti was not viewed as inherently dysfunctional. Principals ra^nded that 
they wanCAd less bureaucracy and fewer top-down mandates, but reported 
that support from the school board and district office were easential. The 
data suggest that principals remain open to advice and guidance from the 
district office that woiild "^vide moral support/' ^'enable** schools, 
**aUow ibr risk/* and ^'eocour^ge ejqserimenUtion without penalty/' llie 
respondents suggested ftirther that the central office should be responsive to 
schools and provide services to hcilltate restructuring. Several paiticipanU 
commented that slts-based decision-making cannot be legiilated** or en- 
forced through *Yeform standards.** Others observed a need to work withh) 
'*broad parameters" esUblished at the district level that allow for diversity 
and accountability among achoola, but that the parameters be establiihed 
collaboratively and communicated clearly. 

Responses comprising the category ^^empowerment" directly address the 
iuue of sharing power within the district. The daU relevant to empower- 
ment focused naore on the type, distribution, amount, and flexibility of 
power according to the way in which it coukl be utilised more efVectively in 
situatioiis of eabtfking on, or responding to, the needs of reform. Most 
principals p r sfo irad that more power reside at the k)cal school level, but 
recQgniaed that empowerment was carle blanche." Some principals 
acknowledged a need to *Yelease power" themselves ai;d called for a 
"multilayered" distribution of power that included the central office, prin- 
cipals, teachers, students, and communitj- members. 

The category '^levohitioa" Inchidea data that relate to and describe the 
process of restructuring. The term ^'devohition" Implies the delegation, 
transfer, and investment of confidence, refponsibilities, and powers lo a 
localixed operatkmal and ocganliational level Viewed in cof^unctlon with 
the catsfories of empowerment and democracy, the term ^devolution" 
arguably provides greater conceptual clarity than does the term Mecen- 
traliiation". Devotation baa significant importance to the process by which 
the central ofBce might conceive of Its own responsibilitles If empower- 
ment and democracy are to be fociUtated and prevail in any strata^ plan 
of school retbrm, bearing in mind the ejqiecUtions of authenticity, 
legitimacy, reaponsibUlty, and aocounubility expressed by principals 
already engaged in school reform. 

Roles of the principal and central office administrators must be clarified 
and redefined, principab believed, especially in areu where reeponsibilitiee 
overlap. Change must come fimn *nbe bottom up," according to a number 
of the participants, and schools Aould not be forced into reettucturing If 
their staffs are not *Yeady" for each *1ransitionary phase/' 

Althot^h a deoeatrallaed structure may be simpler from an otgania- 
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tional pcnpective, it tppean to sigaificantly complicate life for individuals 
within that structure. Slte-baaod dodcion-niaking ia reported to require 
moce time, more tequent and clearer oommunicatioQ^ and greater flexibili- 
ty on the part of everyone involved. The teosiooa created by the need to 
balance mandates, central office roles and reqxmsibilities, financial limita- 
tions, and schools with particular reform «gexidas demands that any devolu- 
tion leading to genuine reform and autonomy be highly authentic, strategic, 
collaborative, and informed. 

The cat^ory ''democracy" included responses thai called for a change in 
values and attitudes, such as greater ^involvement** and 'teamwork'* within 
schools. This category was more clearly recognizable with respect to the 
issue of shared decision maUng . ''Open communication" and "shared 
understandings** were viewed as ^^mderlying** a achoors capacity for 
democracy. This category was also linked with commentt about the impor- 
tance of "trust" and "commitment**, as well as "responsibility" and "ac- 
countability.** Democracy, thereforCt needs to be understood within the in- 
terrelated contexts of empowerment and devolution. 

E>eRiocracy itself is a muUifoosted term with a variety of connoUtionf . 
The questions of autonomy and deoocratk partic?;)atioo according to who, 
how, why, what extent, and which tsnies, therefore, contkues to be a para- 
mount concern to reform. 

SuspMrtloMi Pnrt two 

Omsistent with the develapment of site-based decision-making, and the 
importance attached tc raooiieUlj^ the inleieses of schools and central of- 
fices, the ooocluslon to this paper will take the form of a number of sugges- 
tioos made at the grassroots level about the pescedlng themes. Hie sugges- 
tions are genuine. While soqie migbl appear to be aimplistic, or mundane, 
they do reflect particular interaHs am^ng grassroots practitioners. To thi^t 
extent they need to be discussed tad possibly oooaidersd Airtber. This type 
of condusioo is coosistant with the premise that theie does need to be a 
resufgeoceof democratic and moftl asflsibUitiea in adiools that incorporate 
the perceived need for empo w e rme nt and devohtfioo into a climate of open 
communication and risk-taking. 

This study concludes tentatively with an account of the issues and ques- 
tions raised by practicing teachers, lead teachers, principals, and super- 
vifori fai such a colkfial climate. Approximately 80 educators attended a 
three day educadonal leadership workshop cood u cted in Oeoigia In June, 
1992. Of those 80, ten were superintendsntt. For the final day of the 
workshop, in the absence of superinteodenU but based on their involvemem 
in the previous two days, a variety of small working groups focmulated the 
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following n^ggesdoni for central office penonnel to conitder. At already 
indicated paits one and two of the study should be seen at complemeotary. 
These si^oestions, however^ reveal a potent way of thinking about the 
anecdotes disclosed in part one of the study. 

- To what degree is (here a commitment to shariog power and respon- 
sibitity at aU levels? 

- What will sharing povm and responsibility mean for paiticipation: 
Who will be involved? To what extent? What sorts of dechdoos are to be 
shared? For what reasons? 

- Is there a commitment to restructuring the entire school system? If 
not, what parts and why? 

- Does consensus exist about the types of change needed in the system? 

- In what ways is a school or system unitpie? What are Its existing 
suengths? 

- How will the political climate and context influence the possibilities 
and prospects of restructuring? 

- Does the physical size of a school or district create opportunities or 
hamper the possibilities for restructuring? 

- How do teachers make effective contributions to the restructuring 
process? 

- What are the perceived obstacles to their effectiveness? 
• How can communication be made more open? 

- What fiscal resources are available to fiiciUtate restructuring? 

- How can trust be established anr^ oaintained throughout the restruc- 
turing process? 

- Do any hidden agendas exist? 

- Can i^gendas be made explicit as a way of buikliJig trust? 

- How does the unique mission of a school or school system enhance 
restructuring? 

- Which aspects of a schoors local community are likely to enhance or 
detract from efforts at restmrturing? 

- How and what types of infonnation are to be shared among people In 
a school or district? Is information clear and Msy to Intscprst? 

- How can time for constdsiation of issuss be tUowed so that hasty 
responses to problems can be avoided? 

- How can important imm be prioritiisd? 

- Hjw will those wlio have important contributions to mske but who 
lack experience and confidence be listened to? 

- What bads to the limlu of power exist, and how might these be com- 
municated and deliberated about? 

- What options are available concerning the control of money and 
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other reaourcft that might be eiaeatial in the restructuring proceu? 

• How can staff developmeat oontribute to a view of restructuring u a 
total, ongoim process? 

If thete is to l)e a conclusion, it is to take seriously the findings and sug- 
gestions outlined above. Whecber schooi refbnn is mandated and heavily 
refuUted u is the case in Texas, or based on the local initiati ves of achoob 
and their membership, there is uifency in the demomtic sensibility for a 
more inclusive and paiticipatory, rather than \lm9s and bureaucratic, ap- 
proach to enacting reforms. That acbools and the central office are often at 
odds only leflecu a breakdown in that democratic sensibility and shared 
imperative of, and (or, education. The perceptions and suggestions outlined 
here are expkifatory, and the oooelusioos are tentative. As such they shouM 
be seen as part of a process that, if taken seriously, helps bridge thus divide 
between teachers, principals, and district office personnel. 
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Site-Based Decision-Making: 
Deregulation School Style 



JUDY REINHARTZ 



Aocofding to Herman and Herman (1992), managing achooU at the 
campus level ia becoming increaiingly conunor place and is at the 
forefront of the cunnent natkmal fcKnietuiing movement. Several reaeaxcb 
itudlei have been conducted to investigate the topic of aite-baaed deciaioQ- 
making. Goldman (1992) dtea examplea from Kentucky and Montgomety 
County, Maryland^ where the leaponae to iite*baaed deciaion-making has 
been leas than enthusiastic. Yet, oo the surface SBDM appears to have 
merit and to be what teachers and community members want— involve- 
ment in making decisions about issues that affect their schools. Then why 
have educators been reluctant to impkment it in sheir schools? Why are 
they skq)tical about the change that it requirea? What are the conceptual 
aiguments and pitfalis? This chapter will examine several issues associated 
with site-based tiecision-making to better understand vriiat it takes to pro- 
ceed with confidence. 

Aronstein and his colleagues (1990) compared the change from a top- 
down management syaCem lo one that is site-based u ^'...leambig to drive 
on the left side of the road after you've been driviflg oo the right side your 
whole life: you can*t do it without a few felse starts** (p. 6 1). Drivhig oo the 
left side does indeed require releaming; n^}or changes aie esseatiaL The 
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idea of making changes, or having ^ ttstnictuit» often evokes strong feel- 
ings of ooaAisioo» dtsonenutioQ, and evm anger. Taking this anak^ one 
step Amber, working through the oonfMsion and conflicU is a pait of 
becoming a skUlftil driver on the left side of the road. Feeling comfbrtabb 
with SBDM raquixes a paradigm shift fiom the way w have done business 
at the district level to viewing each school u the mii of measure. 

Feelings of ExU^ ntion and Fear: Some Reasons 

On the one hand, there are ^'feelings of esdiilaration, hut also fear as 
roguhitioos and mandates give way to deregulation and a Vetum of control 
to locMl schools* (Olickman, 1992, p. 24). Olickman asks if practitioners 
are up to achieving the goals of decentralization. Contributing to the ex- 
hihtfation as well as the fear are answers to such questions as, **What is 
SBDM and why U it important?", **What are the benefiU?**, and **What*s in 
it for me?". Site-based decision-making has received mixed reviews firom 
educators, and often it means differeot things to different people. TbefeGnre, 
because of its individual qualities, it is a difficult taek defining and explain- 
ing site-based dedsion-making and how it operates. 

For Capato (1991), SBDM is . • a form of school district ofganization 
and management, in which the school site is the key unit for educational 
improvement** (p. 2). While Davenport, Superintendent of the Allen ISD 
(Texas), generally agrees with this deSnitioo, he adds that SBDM is a 
process of deoentralizatioQ in which the school becomes the primary unit of 
management (1991, p. 5). When defining site-based decision-making, 
the bottom line seems to be that any dedsioos at a school are not the 
brainchlU of an individual or even a small group** (Lane, 1991, 
p. 121-122); they are the products generated by the entire school campus 
community. 

For self*govfimaace to succeed, fsculty, staff, parents and studena need 
to decide what SBDM means to them and their school community. Work- 
ing toward a vision is the key, and the vision must transcend individuals in 
the buiUing and overcome such statements as, *TUs is the way it has 
always been done** and *1f it*s not broke, why fix it?**. Such a vision will 
guide dedsioas regarding learning and teaching goals, staffing, resources, 
asaessment, staff devehipment, and aUocations (Olickman, 1992). In addi- 
tion, a vision provides the big picture of where the school community is 
moving. For example, the phikMophy of the Arlington ISD (Texas) is ^it 
is not perfect, improve it** 

Another reason for feelings of appiebensioa about implementing SBDM 
is that there are few diacemablf patterns or campus models to examine and 
foUow« For exampk, in a study conducted by Qune and White in 1 988 and 
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repotted by WohU(ett«r and Buffett (1992), the decition making proceii 
varitd from achool to achool and from diatrict to diatrii:t; the larger dlitrictt 
tended to deoentraUie the budgeti the cutriculum and penonnel deciiiona, 
while the imaller dlatrlcU dealt with the iHidget only. In other diatrictt, only 
the curriculum wci deoentrallied, while otiien delegated both the budget 
and the curriculum, ThenCm, tboee who expreaa their leluctance concern- 
ing SBDM aay that the pattema are difficult to And, and If found, difficult to 
replicate. Thia acenario ia oftea the caae becauae declaiona are determined 
by the needa of each Individual achool campua with iu unique community 
of ieamen and with a apeclflc vlaloo and mlMlon that guidea them. 

Uary Elementary Schiool In Warminiater, Penniylvania, however, iione 
such iwxaaaAil model of achooUbaaed planning. Hiia example of an 
elementary achool's goali include '\\) aetf-«a(eem and diKipline reapon- 
tibility; (2) envlronmenUl education/community involvement; (3) com 
puter education; and (4) reading/critical thinking akilli/atudy tkilla'* 
(Solkov-Brecher, 1992, p. S4). The principal crediu the building-baaed 
program to a aharad vialon that beet met the needa of all their atudentt. In 
addition, there \% a LM|ue of IVofeaikwal Schoola which currently hu 61 
member achoola. Theae acboola have aucceaiftiUy implemented exemplary 
educational practkea end are outatandlog examplea of educational co;> 
Uboration (OUckman, 1992). 

In addition, Ainaoow and HopUna (1992) cite examplea of aucoeaaful 
ichoola maoeged at the campua level Tbeee authon go on to aay that theae 
achoola eat prioritke for devek)pmettt whidi are fow in number, are cen- 
tral to the miaaioo of the adiool« ... [and have] apedfSe o m oomea for 
atudenta and atafT (p. SOX SuoceoAd ecboole (or moving achoola ai they 
are called) uae a atratcgy which In clu dfi three elementa — tfa chtr learning, 
information about oooflicc reeolutioD, and the ernpoweriog of teec^ 
leadera. The flrat element is teedier learning; leeioiqg experieacea ait 
deaigoed to aaaiat teecben in wacfcing collabocatlvely with coUaaguea, 
itudeata, adminiatmton and peienta* They glao loam about how atiidaota 
learn aa well aa the nature of teedilng. Another element of auoceeiftil 
acboob ia dealing with diaagreementa. School pecaoonel, atudenta and 
parenta kern to leeolve coofllcta that nuy devekip duriiw the plaani^ 
impIementatkHi atagee of SBDM. Teechera taldog leadecaUp rolea la a third 
element of eflbctive adioob. Empowerinf teecheta to be leedara ia cnidal 
aa the governance ayatem ahilto tern a top^town uMxld to one that operatea 
iSrom the bottom up.TheicapooaibUitieaand the leadenhlpiolea in SBDM 
ichoola need to be clearly delineated. Many timee, teacben preaent a gkiw- 
ing report and ovendmpUfV the teacher empowerment proceaa, making 
SBDM hiok eo eaay. The critlca feel that a more realiatic portrayal of aelf- 
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goveroaoce ii imdod to •ccurately preteiit both Cbe proi and cooi of site- 
bued decUtoQ-maUng. As mort achooli move to SBDM, more infonnatioa 
ragardioi tuooeiiAd pitttnu or models %^U baoome available. 

Beyood deflnitiooi of SBDM and (he ideotlficatfon of case studies of 
auooeasftd models, there is third reason for rssisunoe which it dealim with 
the chsnge prooesi in general and the restructurinf of individual school 
campusBs, speciflcally. The key is manafini the changes, whatever they 
are. In 1991, Weias and her associates fotwd that, after interviewing 180 
Acuity and sttff members at 4S public high schools in fllteen different 
sutes, thoes interviewed said change waa difficult Site-based decision- 
making does not exhibit itsslf incrementally; a complete overhaul of the 
governance structure of the school, in effect a total transfonnation, is need- 
ed. School campusss cannot change just a little or over-night; they have to 
become something different than they are currently, and this transforma- 
tion takes time. The mission and the vision of the school need to change to 
reflect the outcomes planned for tomorrow. Bach school becomes ^ new 
place, a place whers things are dene differently and where the teachers and 
staff are empowersd to participate hi tlie decision miking process. For 
Blanchaid (1919), managUig the change procees is *1>anel fllUng** u well 
u *1»sffel emplyiffg/* Teachers, students, and parents learn to work 
together, to Implement an intsgrsted cunriculum and a syKsm of alternative 
assessment, aiul to use techaofogy in their ckssrooms. By learning new 
strategies and skills, they have to modify and/or give up much of what they 
have been doing. 

A foutth rsasoo why educators are reluctant to implement SBDM in theh: 
school and tbehr classrooms is that they are often working off of outdated 
conoeptkMu of schooling. Sdbooling for tbem is a oockm in which the cur- 
rtcuhim ia viewed as static and uniform and being ful<ied by a (lied sc^ 
scheduk and the academic calendar year. It is a view of a school which bi* 
dudes a collection of independent dasnooms with 2S -30 students and that 
demoostratea pasdve teadilng and fcamiog stratsgies (Olickmao, 1991). 
Site-besed sdiools shouU have a culture which eooourages success for all 
students. They should be places where you k»k for atrsflgths and build 
these atrengths (Levin, 1993). Teachers may screen diangee regarding 
SBDM through tbeee outdated viewa, Tbeee viewa ultimately need to be 
aheied to lift the burdens of the past and allow for change to occur. 

Weiss et. aL (1991), after conducting research, uncovered a fifth and 
final reaeoo for nukfMm among educators that has to do with power and 
control. Who makes the ded^ong? Who is in oontrol? Some of the older, 
moie experienced leachen in Weiss* study resented that younger, kss- 
experienced teachen were Involved iu implementing the site-bssed 
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deciiioo-maUiig lyKem on their campuaet. Althomh the more experienced 
teacben in theory wanted othen to do their part, in practice they objected 
to having the authority tranifimed from thoae in eaubliihed leadardilp 
poaitioni. Tbeae aame teachen , on the one haod^ wanted to be in chaife and 
malce the key deciaiona becauae that control put them at the locus of power; 
yet, on the other hand, they wanted to avoid making deciiiona entbely. 

The situation delineated by Weiai and othen oouki be daecribed u a 
achool within a school; teachers who are involved in the shared decision 
making process and those who aie not and yet may want to be. In the end, 
theae two groups of teachers have dlfflculty interacting with each other, a 
situution which can doom SBDM to failure. Lane (1991) rspocis that team 
building is essential to the successful implementation of SBDM. He goes on 
to lay that when curricular programs are efCsctive» they are the product of 
groups of teachers, not Just individuals. Another key to effective site-baaed 
Khools Identified by Lane is support provided by the ocntrai office. 

Summary/Conclusion 

lliis ctiapter attempted to answer a aeries of questions nf anliag why 
educators are reluctant to implement site-based <lecision-making in their 
sdiools and why they ars skeptical about the cbangea that it requires. In ex- 
pkiringtheeeraaaoos, the conceptual aigumeou and pitfsUs associated with 
SBDM become apparent ao that achool leadera can prooeed with con- 
fidence. There are moments of exhilaratloo as w«il as fliar fbr those in- 
volved; theee are real situations that need to be addreaaed aa educators con- 
sider and move with confidence toward a site«>based decisioo-making 
system of govemanoe. 

Several rsaaona ars cited to expUin why educatoci are reluctant to en- 
dorse the site-baaed deciston-maUng movement. For SBDM to be auc- 
ceesfkil, campus leaders first need to devekip a definition ush« a COQUDOO 
tanguage that all educators and community memben agree with and 
understand. Only after comiflf to • complete ttoderataoding of what SBOM 
ii and what the benefits as well as tiM sboitoominga are can those involved 
be expected to make a deolsiOQ rw^rding the bnplemeotatloo of SBDM. 
Secondly, there is a need to seek out modei prpgranu to aerve aa case 
studies. There are SBDM schools that can be viaitei}; such schools serve u 
centers of inoovatioa which can atamined in tbt^ *Yeal worid*' rather 
than on paper akme. 

Dealing with diaoge is the tUrd reaaon for reaisdug the implementation 
of SBDM. The move to SBDM means a total change^ a trsmfixmation of 
the achool*s culture which includea the mission sutement akmg with the vi- 
sion , the goals, and the objectives of that achooL The achool culture needs to 
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icfkct whal toacben value ajxl reaffirm that they will make a differeoce. 
Alio a pait of lite-baied acbooli U teamwork which hat become the cor- 
nentone of mooeaiful prograou. Finally, permanciit change requirea 
rethinking about bow ichoola operate and move toward a new view of 
schooling and of "... profBiaional re^KMiibillty by educators at bulkiing and 
district levels** (Ambroiie and Haley, 1991, p. 73). For them, these tcapon- 
sibilitics and a common definition guiding the district and individual 
schools shouM be incorporated Into the principal's job description (Am- 
biosie and Haley, 1991). 

The fourth iasue that needs to be addressed is working from ouUhited 
models of schooling. Teachers, parenta, tnd administrators have to use dif- 
ferent glasses when they view oducation and iu purposes. SBDM is not just 
another change, but a aerious atftempt at restructuring ellementary and 
secondary schools. In the final analysli, SBDM provides the mechanism for 
helping studenta and teachen be the beat they can be and fo amunity 
members to be proud of their school. SBDM b^ins and enu. with in- 
dividuals working together, individual teachers, principals, and parenta liv- 
ing their achooPs vision that all atudenu have an faitrinsic desire to learn 
and succeed. Such a view '*seea** aobooUng from a difHsrent penpecdve. 
Such schools are plaoaa where leamiag becomea a Utihkn^ pursuit and 
where everyone ia su ooeasftal SBDM racqgnlaaa the uniqueness of each 
school campus; involves teachers, oommunity members and administrators; 
and buiUs an aducatlonal program that la Mcademically appropriate for all 
iU studenU. 

Tha final reason p rsae n ted for resisting SBDM bu to do with gover- 
nance. Who ia in control? Tye (1992) says it will take a chaqge in the 
manitfemeat behaviors on the part of tea ch e n aa well u the principal A 
new breed of taachen and principals is nee d ed. The teachen sind the prin- 
cipals akwg with die parenta are the main pbtyen leading the devekymeat, 
implementatioo, and evaluadon of aile^baaed dadsion-maUqg. Ihey 
become partaen hi making de ci siona about the inatructional and oo- 
curricuiar programs. All teachers, principals* and memben of the com- 
munity must ba hivited to partlcipale and become atakehoUen in the new 

Even though the outward foar and concern centen on lack of informa- 
tioo, dumge, outmoded viow8» powsct iuthority* and control, Ui reality the 
feeolution of the controvarey centen on teamwork, ccoperatloo, customer 
needs, success and Increased productivity. For decades, teacUog hu been 
an faidividual endeavor. As schools move toward campus-based gover- 
nance, teacUng becomea a cooperative, team effort This move means that 
people work together to achieve common outoomea, opthnlzing human 
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reaouroci in the aoltttion of problems that exiit. Vision and mutuality of 
purpoie etUblish a common cause. 

Site-based decUioo-making helps campuses become a new breed of 
schools* one in which the principab facilitate and the teachers and com- 
munity members make collective decisiona that affiact their daily lives and 
those of their students. In addition, there is a shift at the central ofRce from 
one of monitorini and tefulating to seiYicing fisculty and suffs at elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Together they embnm the philosophy of 
SBDK1 and all that it enUils. 
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Site-Based Decision-Making: 
The Role of the Central Office 
Administrators in Decentralization 

GLORIA McCOWN 



In 1983 the National Gommiision on Excellence in Education pub- 
U9M A Nation oiRisk: The ImperatiM for Educotkmtd B^om, Many 
iweaping, oentraHsed lefoma followed thli report. Due to the lack of auc- 
ceii of ibMA reforma, education leadera began lo leapond with a focua on 
the Bcfaool aiie. Site-baied deciiion-maldng, the prooeH of decentralization 
in which the ichool la the primary unit of manaieoent and educational im- 
provement, repftaented one tuch reiponae. Educaton leoogniied that the 
key to educational reitructurini and meaniogftd reform la the dugrae of 
autonomy at the iudivldual achool. 

Dedaion making at the achool site kd to new rMpondbiUUea and ac- 
countability for the principal and ataff. The campua pbmning teama and the 
rolea for the principal, teachera, and parenU have been the lubjecto of much 
reaeareb. Very few atudies addrea the new role for the central office itaff. 
^It not only changea the rolea and raiponilbiUtiei within achoolt but haa 
hnpUcatiooa for how the central office la oiianlxed and the aiie and rolea of 
iu atafr (David, 1989, p. 46). 
In nuny inatancea the central office atructure experienced a '*down- 
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tiling** reoi^anizition, resulting in a reduction in penonneL Central office 
perKMinel mumed new rolei and increaied retponstbiUUet. A clear defini- 
tion of reipoaaibiUty pcetented a critical ianie for the sUff. One ad- 
miniitnitor mponded, '^We are ftiU writing: the rules on who is empoweined 
to do aonietbing and whose decisioo it is'* (McCowa, 1991, p. 25). 

A key point made tbroughoiA the literature on site-based decision- 
making is the degree of tension between the central office and the school 
site. Several factocs attribute to the tension. Central office petaoonel feel a 
kMS of power when decisions move to the school site (Undeksw & 
HeyoderickXt 1989). The change in roles for the central office staff and the 
celatiooship with the school principal is another source of strain reUted to 
site-based decisioo-maUng (Quae * White, 1988). The leadership's con- 
oem for standards in districts siso crectes . . tension between school-level 
autonomy and system wide uniformity** (Finn, 1988, p. 524). 

Critical to the suooeas of any restnicturiAg movement such as the 
development of a shared governance system is a clear model and vision. 
Uck of planning and knowledge of structtare couU be the greatest inliibitor 
to implementatioQ. IVoccasss must be in place for decisions and for 
monitoring eflEsctiveoesa (Sk)kok>ff, 1990). 

House BUI 2115, passed by the Teus Ugisiature in May, 1 99 1 » required 
Texas school districU to devetop and submit a plan for site-based decision- 
making to the Commlssiooer of Bducatloo by September, 1992. Not only 
did this duu^ have implications for the school site staff, the role of the 
central oflloe rsqjulrad transformation to fit the new stala agenda. 

In school districts that have implemented site*bassd daclsion-makiog, 
teadieis tad principals are the more frequent subjects of study. Their 
percepdoas of imphmantatkm ars often surveyed. Vim roles and rsspon- 
sibilitles of the oectral oflloe staff have not often been the subject of 
research. Tlie support and expertise of these staff members aiti critical to 
the implementation task. Due to this lack of study of osntral office roles, 
many school districts do not have a clear picture of the ramlflcatiotts of the 
site-based implscaentsrlon process. 

To aU districU in the hnplemenutioa process, the Texas Education 
Agency identified model school districU that have developed siu^based 
decislott*maUng procedures and ggroad to serva as reeouroes to other 
districts. Hie model dlatricu are in various stagas of implementation. 

A study of 22 of the model districU, conducted in the winter of 1992, 
provided valuable Information on the implementation of site-based 
deci^-maUng aoU iu impact on the roles of the o^trsl offica suff. The 
study surveyed four centrsl office admicistntors in each of the districts: the 
sq)erintendent and the three administrators reqwnsible for business, in- 
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itnictioa, and penoonel. 
The study ittempCed to aiuwcr (he following quettions: 

1. As 1 itsuh of the impkmeoution of site-based decision-making, 
whit were changes in the roles and responsibilities of central office staff? 

2. What arc the characteristics r^gardiog selection and placement of 
pcnK>nnelt bud|geCary ptoceduies, arrangemenl of curriculum content and 
the selection of mediods and materials, and professional development? 

3. Did the distiicu have a clearly defined plan in place for the im- 
plemenutioa of site-based decisioo-makiog? 

The districts were in various stages of implementation. Sixty-nine ad- 
ministrators reqx)nded to the survey. The survey provided a sampling of 
administiatofi from laige and small districts and in various iUge$ of im- 
plementation. Implementation stages ranged in length from implementa- 
tion beginning in 1992 to over five years. The majority of the dittricU had 
used the site-based philoaophy for one to three years. Many administrators 
indicated that their district was very much in an evolutionary state and that 
they were implementing change slowly and carefully. 

l^blel 

Administnitora' Rcsponae by She of District Student EuroUment 
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Chanfta In Roka mi RaapoBslbUltlaa of Gtatni Oflke Staff 

The rsauhs of the study wsra vary intersating and In many instances con- 
flicted widi the liticatura. Whan asked about the number of central office 
positions rsauhing firom leatnicturingt tiia mi^ty of the respondents in- 
dicated that tiiere waa no diaoge in tiie number of positions and the number 
of responsibiUties asstgned to them had not increased. This sutus quo did 
not reflect the down-aiaing tiiat is usually associated with restructuring for 
campus-based dedsion-makiQg. 
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Ttbk2 

Fraqucocy and PeroMHafe of Adiniiilitrilon* Rtspoiucs 
by Job Category 
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However a third of thote leipondirig to the Mirvey indictted that the 
number of positions at oeotrai office had decmsed and they had more 
reiponsibilidea airigned to them. The tetpontiblUtiea were not moved to 
the school site u many had perceived. The responsibilities were assumed 
by thoee in oeotrai office u down-sixiag occurred. In many cases the coor- 
dination of site-based planniog added more tasks and responsibilities to 
their abeady ftdl «feoda. 

An interosdaf aspect of the site^Msed dedsion-maldnf was revealed 
when administrators were asfcsd about the amount of time for completing 
tasks. Alfhomh the majority indicated that they imen*l woridnf any more 
time to complete tasks, tfiete was a discrepancy atnoQg Job catcfories. It ap^ 
peered that time reqidremeats in site-based dedsloa-making were more 
fiivorable to the busiiieai and permmei departoMaCB (see TaUe 2.) The hi- 
stnictional administraton were more faivolved to tidlitatim the implemen- 
Ution of 8ite4MMed dadskm-r aUng. Several stated that they were the 
coordhuton of the procesL Oae administrator admitted that coUaborativt 
decisioo maUng takes more time. An implication of this rsspoose for 
district planners is that planners must recqgnijoe in advaaoe that die central 
ofRce departments most involvod to the Implementatioo most have an ade- 
quate number of personnel to support a restructurfaig of the district* It would 
appear to be critical fbr a aooDsasAd impkmeotatioo to restructure die cen- 
tral office to redefine Job roles and re^Mosibilities before attempting any 
down-siztog. 

Administraton to model districu were very emphatic diat theh role was 
a support role. Rather than making decisions personally, admtoistrators in- 
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dicated that their role wsu to tuppoft the deciKon making procett at the 
achool iite«. The adminiatraton alio roipoiided that they prefened lite- 
baaed deciiioa-ntaking. 

PanoRKfi, Budgetary Proccdurcat Staff Devtioproeflt, Qirricuiuin and 
iMtractkm 

The new role for diMricta* adminiatratm vtu raflected in itrong support 
for deciaioa maUng at the school aiiic. Theae aieaa of auppoct included: 

• RBftnicturing budgeting and accounting prooeduraa in the diatrkt to 
provide for llical control at the achool building level and flexibility in the 
uaeof (unda. 

• hoviding moro autonomy to the principal and achool staff for selec- 
tion of clerical and profeasional staff for the schools and t3 develop, within 
guidelines, sUffing patterns which fmivided for instructiooal needs. 

• Making provisions for buikilng principals and their aufb to arrange 
the curriculum content and select materials to meet the needs of their 
students. 

•Moving the decision making to the achool aitea ao that ataff devefop- 
ment needa may be determined by the building principal in coosuhatioo 
with the school ataff. 

The evohitioaary process of fcatnicturing rovealed that not aU of 
pott functions of budget, staff development, and peraonnel dedsioos had 
been fully attained. Some of the adminiatntoca atteeied Oat theea were 
goals. Districts haginning implemeotatiou sbould recognise restnicturing is 
a alow process and not all goals are achieved immddiately. 

Staff devakyment waa one area that eeotial oflioe aharad with campuaes. 
One inalnictional person atatid, 'TMatrict level training ia about 30%; 
buikUog level training la about 70%. Thla appeara to be workable.** 
Another inatnictionai administrator onmmentad, *Thcre are some district 
prioritiee in addition to campua [needa] that luqjulre ataff development** 
(McGowtt, p. 71*72). 

Principals and their ataflii within the model dialricU were given agieat 
deal of frMdom and flexibility for eeiectkm and placement of peraonnel. 
The achool staff had a predominant role in the eelection and Implemented 
tton of auff davetopmeot at the echool aite. 

Mndpals and taacbeia who are able lo aelect their own inatnictiooal 
techniques tend lo have a groat deal of ownership in etudent outcomee. In 
the modd districts, the profisseionats at the echool sites wore trusted to make 
decisions about cufriculum and Inst r uctional strategies. 
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Stte-B«Ml Ptaiif 

Ovir 60% of tht adminiitrtton indicated that their diitricU had a clearly 
deflnod plan in place for the implementation of lite-baaed deciiion- 
making. Several of the mpondenta lUted that their district pkn wu 
^'undemood/* 'iinwritteo/' or 'In tlie drafting stage/* A superintendent 
stated, *Tbere are no cookbook recipes that one follows/* An administrator 
in chaige of inatnictioo recognised the need for a plan when she com- 
mented, '\ . . an area we need to wodc on,'* 

Model districts also recqgniaed the need for an evolutionary implemenu- 
liott prooeas. There were many oommenU about the transitionaiy stage of 
the implemenutioo. Successful change and implemeoution needs a process 
or plan in place that is challenging but achievable. The plan also needs die 
ownership and shared vision of the leaden of the district and the oiganiza- 
tion. 

A key to the administrators' podtive reception of the implemenUtion of 
site-baaed decision-making lies in the shared vision for change that existed 
in the districts. Tliis shared vision -)f the leadership fiu- the future look of the 
ofganizatlon is critical to suoceasfol implementation of any complex change 
in an otganixation (Beckart, 1987). 

Remmmendntiong for Imptoumtlng Site-Baaed Dedakm-MaUng 

Thia study revealed aevenl key elemenU to the suooeasfol restnicturiqg 
process. In school diatricu that have some success In implemmitiflg change, 
the support role of the central ofAoe staff la a fundamental part of the pro- 
oeas. The central office penouial should become a reeouroe for sdiool per- 
sonnel to consult on budgeting and fiacal management; corricnlum and in- 
stnictiooal atnt^giea; and plannlngt wheduling, and ocganiation of staff 
devetopment The expertiae of the central office penonnel ahouM become 
their nkhe in the diatrkt 

An additional role reoqgnieed by many in osatral office ia that of 
teacher/coach. As districts work through the evohitkinaty process of 
resmicturing, central oflloe ndministratkm must train principals not only to 
make dedsfoos on dieir own, but to ' : wmo more involvad in collaborative 
decision making reqiuired by aite-bav..; nuuwgamaat. 

Suoceasfol districts reoogniae that any complex chaafs requires a shared 
vision for the ftiture look of the district oigsnintion. The impetus 
iiig the dedafon making to tiie achod siu must have the Mppoit of the 
board, sqierinteodent, and central office staff. To put the vision in place, 
districtt must carefolly plan and prepare people for diaage. 

Restructuring ia an evolutiooaiy process that takes many years to come to 
fiuitioo; «his concept is impoitant for districts to realiae. As the complex 
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chinfe unfoklt» teniion often develop! between the central office and the 
school. ColUborative deciiion making lequiiet not only a growth process 
but the ftalization of accoimUbility. District plannea should take this 
balance into account. 

Site-baaed decision-making can be a very successful phikMophy for 
restructuring for improved student achievement. The improvement of stu- 
dent achievement shouU be the bottom line for the evaluation of site-based 
decision-making. The succeu of implemenution will hinge on district 
leadership's putting a k>ng range vision and plan in place to keq> the district 
on a continuous path through the i«stnicturmg journey. 
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Superintendents and Site-Based Decision- 
Making: The Test of Practical Leadership 

MIKE BOONE 



O AO of the cluuncteriidct of the lefom movemeou that have en- 
liged public education in the IM few yeanhasbeen adiicou&tiQg 
of tba role and pocentiall contributions to lefixin of the aiqwrinteodent of 
acboob. Indeed, tiiii nctlect prompted Murphy (1991) to rofer to the 
wperinteodent aa the *^ytag Man** of acbool reform: a lupedliioui a^ 
pendife to die finely cnfled and efficient machinery of cfaame which 
teemed to operate qi^te weU without him. Bu( eiqierieoce and a growing 
body of iMearoh indicate that ignoring Ae iiq^teodeat*s role to bringing 
about ctform it neither warranted nor juitlfied by reality. 

There are leveral rearona for the lack of attention paid the n^erinten- 
dent The nverintendeocy hat rarely been a target of attentioo for either 
reieardm or reformera* Hoid (1990» pg. vii) refen to the *%urpriiingly 
modeic amount of attentioo** given to ttvB role and work of the auperiaten- 
dent in the r eeea rc h. While recent reeeardi efibtta have begun to comd 
thai defoct (Whiakr, 1987; Hoed, 1990) and a amaU body of work Ub^- 
nlng to cmeige about the craft and practice of the euperinteadency, the 
volume of reeearchia thin wi&eo compared to the exiating literature on prin- 
cipcla and teachen* 
The focue of reform affbcta haa abo contributed to the nqglect of the 
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iuperinteiMkiicy. The io-c«lkd 'lunt-wave** of refonn wu directed at the 
policy-makiiii levela of lUte fovenuneat— govcnion, leg ialaton, and lUte 
educacioa ^feocies. The ''•eoood wave** h$» beeo focuied exclusively on the 
school site, emphastziiif the roles of principals, teachen, and parentt. Se- 
cond wave itfbnns such u site-based decirionomaking, teacher empower- 
ment and purental involvement laigely ignocc or downgrade the possibility 
of positive contributions by district level leadeisbip. 

More to the point« lefonnen and practitioners are frequently critical of 
the buieaucrstic nature of school district management Many in the educa- 
tional community consider stq>erintendents and central office ad- 
ministrators to be impediments to school improvement and turn to refonn 
as a way of neutralizing or eliminating the supposedly malevolent power of 
central administration. Superintendents are expected to remain passively on 
the sidelines* surrendering authority and reqionubility while others assume 
the direction of educational change. Such a position flies not only in the 
^ce of the political reality of most school districts* but also ignores a 
significant body of teseaich about the supeiintendent*s role in instructional- 
ly effective school districts (Murphy* Hallinger & Peterson* 1985; Murphy 
& Hallinger* 1986; Jaoobson* 1987; Brown & Hunter* 1986). 

In point of fsct, there is no single key actor in the process of school 
reform. Everyone— ^larents* teachers* principals* central office ad- 
ministrators, superintendents* and board members— must be involved if 
refonn is to work. Ignoring the superintendent u an import contributor 
to the success of school refonn is to endai^ the ultimate success of those 
efforts. As Murphy (1992, pg. 32) so succinctly poinu out ....widespread 
improvements in schools are imlikely to be realized unless superincendents 
are more substantially involved in the refonn agenda.** And that involve- 
ment must go beyond a mere gatekeeping function or the abdication of 
authority to principals and teachers. Successful reform requires the acdve 
and personal engagement of the st^erintendent of schools. 

Sapcrintcodenls and Stte-Based Deu Jon-MtaUng 

Cuban (2985) describes three leaderriiip tok$ that the superintendent is 
called upon to play simultaneously. These three roles are poiitkian, 
manager, and teacher. As a politician, the superinteadent works activefy 
with the board and with community gmti^ This bdiavior Is accurately 
described u ^forming coaUtions** both external and internal to the school 
ofganization which support the school and its progtanuu Hie siq)erinten- 
dent acts u a manager when s/he performs those functions necessary to 
mainuii the ofganizational stability of the school, e. g. planning* monitor- 
ing* evaluating and, allocating resources. Rnally, the siq>erintendent is a 
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teacher who inttnicU boatd memben on the routioet of their podtioa. In 
feet, the teaching role mual bq|io with the board, aince no acbool improve- 
meot effort can be iwtotaken without the board*a approvid acd luppoct. 
The tcachini role ia alao displayed when ibc superintradent takei an active 
part in cuiriculum and ifiitructkmal mattera an^ 
efTectiveoeti. Behavion Mich at beiqg viaible in achoob and claisroomi, 
proeecttQg the integrity of the inatructional day, and eacounging profes* 
aiooal development are part of the auperinteodenfa teachiog role. Cuban 
aummariaea the throe ieadeiahip rolea thia way: 

If Buaaiiaa • aOKwl diftricc it tklB lo five pceweatioa mod if a MipoiBten* 
<Seat*i political Mk keep tbe blant tluit iaevilably erupt under control, theo 
the luperiateiidcat-ai-lcacber aervtt at the fif« starter, becauM 
if Co aker tbe thiuSUag aad actioiu of board members, acbool petsonnel, and 
the commaaity at laife....(p|. 30) 

It is in tbe rale of teacher that the superiRtendeut makes the most signifi- 
cant contributions to the development of site-based decision-making. 

Leading iUe-based decision-making. The superintendent demonstrates 
leadffffhip in the creation of site-based decision-making in a number of 
ways. Specifically, a/he: 

• createa an environment within the school district that fosters and 
rewards chaoge; 

• encourages diveigent thinking in approaches to problem aolving; 

• alten the risk4akiiig propensities of subordinates; and 

• supports and guldea principals in implementing rite-baaed decirion- 
makiog. 

Time tasks are the exclusive province of the superintendent. Central of- 
fice administnUoCT can athj do play a role in implementing each of diem, 
but the initiative must come from the superintendent No one else in the 
school district has the visibility, the authority* or the political base from 
which to act 

Oimafe enifneering. The superintendent-as-teacher*B most important 
cootribuciott to the suooeaa of site-based decision-making is the creation of 
a climate for change. lUscUmafe begins with the process of vision sharing. 
Virion sharing is a function of the superlnteodent's ability to communicate 
a coherent pattern of beUefii about good educational practice to all membeiB 
of the school community. As Cuban (1984) says . . jio siqterintendenC can 
secretly impiove a aeboor (pg. 147). Hie superintendent must talk about 
the virion with all stakeholders and invite them to share in its realization. 
But beyond communicating a virion, the superintendent must make others 
aware of how the virion might bz achieved throiigh specific alterations of 
institutional processes, e. g. decision making arrangements, new instruc- 
tional strategies, creative staffing patterns* etc. Effective vision riiaring re* 
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quires that the tuperinteodeiit oonununlcate not only what the vision is, but 
also how Che viskm cap he realised. 

Diwrgem thinfdng and risk-tMng. Another critical contribution of the 
tuperintendent-as*teacher is the ability to be a what Konnert and Augen- 
stein (1990) call a "dt¥er:gent thinker" and "an asHsaor and citerer of risk- 
taking pwpensities, " As a diveifent thinker, the superintendent eooourages 
principalr and teachers to find new solutions to old problems. Searching for 
the ^one right way*' to do something or excuses such as '"we have always 
done it this way** are no longer pennitted* Instead, creativity and innova- 
tion are rewarded. As an assessor and alterer of risk-taking propensities, the 
superintcitdent supports principals and teachers who take risks in the search 
for more effective in^nictiona] airangements. Change cannot occur 
without the willingness to take risks and the security to make mistakes. In 
effect, the superintendent must communicate to everyone within the district 
that change is valued and that s/he will stick by those who attempt it. Not 
all change efforts will be successful nor wilt they show immediate results. 
But principals and teachers who want to make changes must know that they 
have the security to learn from their oiistakes and to try again. Only the 
superintendent can provide this kind of security. 

Supporting and guiding prindpab. Except in very small school districu, 
the superintendent has few opportunities to directly affect %^t goes on in 
the individual classroom. But the superintendent can have a direct impact 
on the devek)pment of site-based dedsk»<4naking thnni^ the manner in 
which a/ht interacts with boilding principals. Siqierintendenu contribute to 
the success of site-based dectsion-makiiig by treating principals as col- 
leagues and by providing the necessary support and guidance to them as 
they work to implement the change in thdr schools. The support and 
guidance of principals can take a number of forms. To bcgiin with, the 
superintendent can enhance his/her accessibility to principals by removing 
any existing layers of central office personnel which hamper direct com* 
munication witii buikling administraton. Open access fosters better com- 
munication with prindpals, provides opportonitiea for the stq^erintendent 
to demonstrate siq»port of the priadpal, and can lead to more freedom, 
authority and cooountability for prindpals (McCurdy, 1983). The 
superintendent also impacts the direction of diange by his/her frequent and 
visible presence in school buikliqgs» ofiferi^g advice and counsel to prin- 
cipals, modeling appropriate leadership behavior, checking perceptions, 
and monitoring progress toward site-based decision-making. A col* 
laborative working relationship between the superintendent and principal 
is critical to the successful implementation of site-based decision-making. 

AUocating sufficient resources and time for profesrional development 
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and modeling appropriate behavion are other ways in which the 
superinteodent-as-teacher can support principals u they implement site- 
based decision-maldng. Effective superinteadenu not only provide training 
and development opportunities to principals, they participate in training 
alongside of principals, demonstrating their own commitment to change. 
The superintendent-as-teacher also models participative decision making as 
s/be mrics with groups of principals throughout the year. If principals are 
expected to involve teachers and parenU in decision making at the school 
site, then they themselves must be participanu in group decidon making at 
the district level Modeling of desired behavior is one of the 
superintendent's most powerful ^^hing tools. 

Finally, the superintendent supports and guides principals in implement- 
ing site-based decision-makiog thrcMifgh the annual goal setting and evalua* 
tion process. Goals leading to the implemenution of site-based decision* 
making should be mutually agreed upon by the principal and superinten- 
dent During the school year* the superintendent monitors progress toward 
goal attainment, offering eocouragemeot and/or critical comment v4ien 
needed. Thus, individual performance goals shape a finmeworic for the 
superintendent as s/be checks and reviews principal performance, com- 
municates with principals about site-baaed dedsioc-making, and models 
appropriate leadership behaviocs, Incorpocating progress toward site-based 
decision-making as both formative and summative elements of the annual 
performance review cycle provides a measurement of success for the com- 
mitted principal and an incentive for the mote rductant buikiing ad- 
ministrator. It also cleariy demonstrates the si^ierintefident^s own commit- 
ment to site-based decision-maldng in a forceful and not to be misunder- 
stood manner. 

CondusloQ 

The implementation of site-based dedsion-makii^ in a school district 
will require the contribution of evesyone concerned. The superintendent 
contributes by creating an atmosphere within the school district which en- 
coursges and rewards change, by enooungiqg creativity and risk taking on 
the part of teacben and principals and by providing active support and 
guidance to principals as they work to establish sste^based decision-making 
in their schools. The siq;)erinteadent must take the lead In implementing 
site-based decision-making. Anything else would be to fail the test of prac- 
tical leadership. 
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Planning: Friends or Foes? 
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Introduction 

District-wide itnt^c planning, which involves a lot of work, is t 
valuable tool that can help icbool dittricU achieve wocthi^iife 
goals. Done well, strategic planning focuses an oiganization on achieving 
major goals and sets time lines fbr achieving results. Strategic planning 
goals, if produced widi wide buy-in by teachen, administrators, die com- 
munity, achool board memben, assume a suture and streogth that can pro- 
vide impetua for positive change. Districts should plan; they diould plan fbr 
both shoct4enn and loQg-tenn strat^c planning. But even having said the 
above, district-wide strat^c planning, if done too hastily or without proper 
buy-in, can create some problems as it solves others. 

Scenario 

A p rogr essi ve district committed to long-tenn planning fbnns a 
""strategic planning'' group of 20-30 administrators, teadien, parents, com- 
munity membeis, and board members. A highiy-respected, articulate esq^ert 
on strategic planning is flown into the district to conduct a weekend 
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ftnitegic planning retreat at a conference center. The group eKaminet data, 
looks at past district goals, studies recent achievement test results, and, by 
working 16 hours a day for three days, devetops a strategic plan with four- 
teen major district gods. Some of these goals may be outside of accepted 
practice in the district Sk>ffletimest several persistent, argumentative, and 
eneigetic disciples can move an idea forward during the weekend retreat 
and get it accepted. 

The gTM^ returns to the district, and the assistant superintendent reworks 
the plan into a professional-looking, 82*page document The Board of 
Education next spends a Saturday morning with the superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, becoming ^miliar with the plan. Three weeks 
later, the plan is discussed and draft copies of it are handed out at a board 
meeting. Conmiittees are formed to delve into each major goal and to 
develop action platu. These conunittees meet for tevertl months and 
develop 20-page plans of their own for each major goal in the strategic 
plan. Then, several months after the weekend retreat, the district-wide 
strat^c plan is adopted by the Board of Education. 

Meanwhile, each campus in the district has devekiped its own campus 
plan» drtsiting major gMis at its sdiool for student adiievement, school 
climate, parent involvement, facility use, and staff development Teachers 
on the campus, with a few active and involved parents, have hammered out 
their campus goals while wockiog closely with their instructional leader* the 
principal. When teachers around the district learn that the strategic plan- 

ning group has mandated that the district shall adopt 

(fill in the blank here for your district — perhaps ^'computer-assisted in- 
structioa*', "^vhole language**, or "^outcome-based education** will fit), some 
amount of cynicism, distrust, and noocomplianoe may result 

Two pr o ces s es , two sets of goaU, two sets of action plans that may not 
match. If we exaiuiiie the de¥ek)paKat of the tnuUtional strategic plan 
a-vis how campus plans are usually written, it is clear why the potential for 
conflict exists. 

Strategic plaimiog Is often top-down and done quickly, involving few 
people, at least at the early stages. Campus pkn devekpment is often 
bottom-up, may take months to develop, and often involves many staff 
membeti. Let*s look at the foUowiag chart to see an outline of how these 
two approaches often differ. 

STRATEGIC PLAN DEVELOPMENT 
Top-down 

Often, few people involved 
District-wide 
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Often with outeide consulunt 
Light teacher involvement 
Often done quickly 

CAMPUS PLAN DEVELOPMENT 
Bottom-up 

Often« many staff involved 

Campus-wide 

Done by campus staff 

Heavy teacher involvement 

Usually takes considerable time to develop 

Recommendations 

Ijong-term, district-level strategic planning and site-based decision- 
making need not be processes in conflict Indeed, it is critical to the effec- 
tiveness of both campus and district that these processes run on parallel 
tracks, directed to the same destination in the land of improved student 
achievement For this to happen^ the foUowiog is w^ggrstrd: 

1. SCRAP IHE **MAD WEEKEND.** Twenty to thirty people, work- 
ing under piessure to produce an important product, may produce a produa 
that is off-base and hard to change. Don*t tryl 

2. GET REAL INPUT. As the draft ptan is written, take it to principals 
and have principals take it back to campus planning committees or to cam* 
pus steering committees, Alao, present the plan to the District Educational 
Improvement Council and to board members fix* reactions, deletions, and 
additions. 

3. DONT WRITE BY LARGE CX)MMrnEE. Have a imaU group of 
between three to six people actually write the strategic plan. The 
superintendent sbouU be in this groiq>. 

4. INCLUDE TIME P(Xt STAFF DEVELWMENF. One-shot over- 
views of new or recycled edtacational (mM:tices doo\ piqiaie or sell teachers 
on a new technique, phikMophy, or method. Plan time fx trsdning. Think b 
months or years, not in terms of one-shot training events. 

5 . ONLY MANDATE MEIHODS THAT MOST lEACHERS CAN 
USE SUCCESSFULLY. Don\ mandate any method unless it can be 
uniformly taught successfully by your staff. If only half of your district's 
teachers, even after staff deveksfNnent, want or can use cooperative leamiiig 
or outoome-baaed education eflfectively, don*t mandate such methods u 
strat^c goals for all schools. If, however, vrith proper and on-going train- 
ing, 95% of your elementary science teachers embrace math manipulatives 
or selected, hands-on science units that are integrated with the current cur- 
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riculum, go for it. Theie arc strategic pUoniiig goils that may bear fruit and 
that will foster hannony instead of diicofd. 

6. HELP CAMPUr - DEFINE WHAT TO ACHIEVE, NOT HOW 
TO AQ1IE\^ IT. A distncc that has teacbcd cooseosus oonc^^ 
district goals should oot dictate to campuses how to reach those goals. If a 
campus is toceiving positive educational results, let it continue on course, 
following iu campus plan. However, if sub-par resulu are consistently 
coming ftom a campus, it is time to reexamine not only the campus plan 
goals but also the means that the campus is taking to meet thoae goals. 

If these recommendations are foUowed, campus-level decisioa making 
and district-level, long-term strategic planning can support and comple- 
ment each other. 
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Curriculum Integrity In An 
Environment of Decentralized 
Decision-Making 



CLAUDE H. CUNNINOHAM 




Each school district in the Sute of Texas wm lequind by Texts 
House Bill 2SS5 to develops plan for the oideriyimplcmentat^ 
itte-hssed decisioa-iiiakiQg on the campuses of die district By Seplemtwr 
1, 1992. over one thooiafld audi plsiu had beeo submitted 10 
tiooer of Bdocatioa lor leview^aad approval The plans designed 
sroond six compoDcats as required by the commisiioner. These six com- 
pooents aie: 

1. Commitmeot to impcovod outoomes for all stndeati, 

2. Gollaboiative structure and process, 

3. Statement of purpose, 

4. Site-based deciiioo parameters, 

5. Adequate time, on-going human reaomce development and techni- 
cal suppoft, and 

6. Procedures for planning and evahuUiog the dedaoQ-maldQg pro- 
cess. 

Please notice that none of these components addresses ditectfy the cor* 
ricnhun. The canriculum, as operstiooaify defined for this paper, is the 
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framework of the educadooal piooeai, Choie objective « mimics, ac- 
tivities and icaouroei «vailabk to tbe ctaMroom tMciier deaigned to anist 
students to reach estsbliihcd oiitoome gotb. Compooeau 1 « 2 and 6 hint at 
issues related to the cuctkuhim. Yet, maiaCainiQi the integrity of tbe cur- 
riculum, e^tecially in an envimmieat dominitcd by deoeatralixed decision 
maldiig, should be a nutter of eitreme ooocecn. 

Maintaining cuniculum intifrity is not a simpk matter in such an en* 
virooment Operationally defined, cunicuhn iniqg'i^ maintained when 
there is an identifiable coapleleoees to the firameivork of tbe educational 
program made available to students throughout a school district. This 
definition should not be construed to imply rigidity. Curriculum integrity is 
best maintained by implemeotiog a cuniculum as an athu of ways to reach 
defined educatioaal desttnatioos. It should provide for multiple evidences of 
goal attainment and provide a wide range of objectives, strategies, activities 
and resources to support the teacher as s/he plans instnictioo to meet 
students* needs. 

Hie very essence of site-based dedsion-mikiiig is to move the locus of 
each decision to the ocganiatiooal levd cbaeit to that aocountabk 
decifiOtt. At the most general levtU the boaid of trustees is accountibk 
the fstahlidimenl of district-level cumcuhan goals. The most specific level 
is rqpresented by the individoal classroom teadier as s/he nukes cunicular 
dedsions lehrted to the instruction of ao incUvidoal atiideiit Eviyy oi^^ 
tional level of a sdiool diaerict U invtrived at soose point in die procem 
curriculum decisioii making; the board of trustees at the point of goal set- 
ting, the central office in establishing a curriculunt plan for the district, the 
campus site-based dedskm-making oomminee in setting campus priorities, 
and the classroom teadier in planning a ^wcific lesson. 

The kvd of outside scnidoy of the currictthnn decision nialdng pn 
becomes lower as the process moves fipcmi general to specific. Goal setting is 
acoomplidied by a very publk process coatiolled by and the products are 
approved by the board of tfustaes. But, die myriM curriouhim decisions 
made each day by each chusroom teadier often art seen only by that 
teacher and his/her students. The integrity of tte cnrriculum must be main- 
tained, not by supervisioat bit duoii^ compatibility among the student 
needs leoognized and the cuniculum goals set by eadi of the entities in- 
volved in the curriculum decision maldag process both within and besfond 
the individual school district. Qvriculum inlitrity is absolutely necessary, 
for wzdiou it there can be no guarantee of educational eqdty ddier witiiin 
or among sdiool districts. Prom special interest grotq> to state education 
agency to k)cal school board to classroom teacher, each influences the other 
and ultimatdy that final classroom dedsion of what will be taii^t to 
whom. 
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The puqNMe of Uui chapter is two-fold. First, a set of nine facion which 
Influeace the curriculum dcciskm mildiig pcoocss will be exploced. These 
iDfluenciog ftcton will be placed into a simple model to help the reader 
visualiDS their levels of influeoce on the final classroom deciaioa of what 
will be tamht to whom. Next, the intetpby of the nine influendiig Cictors 
with each other and the final curriculum decision made In the classroom 
and the resulting possible impaa on educational equity will be explored. 
The idea that these nine factors can and do provide mutual checks and 
balances on each other and what is actually included in student instruction 
will be proposed. 

Influences on Curriculum Dedsloa Makiog 

The curriculum decision making process may be visualized as a series of 
concentric circles with the center-most circle representing decisions made 
by sn individual tcfichcrrefardbig what will be Uught an individual student 
in a specific lesson. Each wider circle rqwesents foctocs which influence 
that final decision and, in tun, the souroes of influence which sway those 
ftctors. The ckMer the influencing ftdor is to instructional decisions made 
in the classroom, the stronger its influeoce on those decisioos. Diagram 1 il- 
lustrates these levels of influence which impact classroom dedsioos. 



0IAGRAM1 

INRiiE^K;£SON CURmXNJUM oecisi^^ 
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While noC attempting to be totally oompreheiiiive, the diigram clearly il* 
Imtratea that <lecisioai about atudoot inatnictioii aie Impacted atroogly by 
influences both inside and outside the claimom. 

The most inffluential fiKtor in detmnlninf the instruction to be delivered 
a student is the teacher hiro/hecielf. It Is the teacher who makes the final 
decisions related to the objectives and activities which will be used in the 
instruction of his/her students* Theae dedsioiis probably are best left to the 
teacher. The teacher may make the choice of ol^eetives and activities based 
on any r niber of personal and/or student variablea, but tiie choices will be 
made. ' ie integrity of die curriculum is to be maintained^ diere are 
several significant factora which must have impact on the teacher*s deci- 
sions. 

The first two of dieae fiictors are the district*s curriculum and the student 
needs identified by the campus site-based decision-making committee. 
These two factors provide die teadier witii the guidance needed to insure 
that his/her lessons are providing students an equitable instructional pro- 
gram. The teacher may choose to go ftr beyond these two hcusn in cur- 
riculum decision making so kmg as these axe included in his/her curriculum 
decision making. 

These first two fKtors, district cutricuhun and campus identified student 
needs, are derived ftom otiwr sources wfaidi are important to the cur- 
rictthui decision making process. The first source of mfluence on both of 
these fiictors Is the district's adopted goals and priorities. These goals and 
priorities provide directiott to all die effixts of the district and provide a 
vahiable background against whidi all district, campus and teacher ac- 
tivities may be compared. The end results of a bcoad-based pbuuting pro- 
ceis, the district's goals and priorities reflect the expectations of a variety of 
a u di e nces for tiie sdiool district and its students. 

The st4xnd factor which influences both the district and tiie campus is 
the K fA)pted essential cunicuhm elsmeols. Tliese tsiftntial elements 
def je minimum adoeptaUe cunkubm standards of the state. The 
esi uoi elemenu provide die distrktt om^^ 
of what each required and elective subject shook! include. They ^ the cur- 
riculum benchmarks in the state accrsditatiott process. In additioo to tii^ 
use in the accreditation process, the sasenrisi eletnents are fiequeotiy used 
as die base source for the objectives and activities inchided in the district 
curriculum. 

State essential curriculum elements and school district goals and 
priorities are stroi^y influcncfri by a set of four additioaal hctan. These 
fiour fiictors, all of which are groups of people, indude: 
1. Parents and community. 
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2. PkofetiioDal anociationt, 

3. Teachm and practitioiien, and 

4. Special intmat groiipt. 

Pareiiu and oooimunity luve their moft direct inflaence on the ichool 
diitrict goals and prioritkf, lliey are ijgnificant contribitton to the plan- 
ning prooeai thn)vgh which the goali and prioritiea are 
menbert of» and their input it actively aoiight by, tite-baaed deciiiofl- 
making committeca, Puents and commimity membcn have itroog, vetted 
intercatt in the outcomca of the ichool district and, therefore, are primary 
aouroea of direct influence on the district's curriculum decision making pro- 
cesses. 

Special interest groups have their moat dhect influence at the sute level 
They are most obvious in the textbook selection process, but also are very 
active in efforts to influence the content of state essential curriculum 
elements. Such gn>q;>s seldom attempt to influence the content of k)cal 
school district curriculum. They concentrate their effbcts on the very large 
school districts, if they make kxal efforts at all Any special interest f^ovp 
influence at tlie campus and dasnoom level is limited to tiie impact they 
are able to have at the atate level 

The odier two groi^ have siniilar levels of influence on both sute essen- 
tial elementa and district goals and prioritiea. Rtofesssonalassociatioflsand 
teadier/lpractitioners are involved directly in the process of devek)puig b^ 
atate essential elements and district goals and prioritica. Their input is 
valued in both efiforta. Teadier/jpiactitkxieis are included at most levels of 
the cuiiiculum decision making process. As a group, tliey are the In* 
d^viduals most bvoNed k the final decisions rpgardii^ what wiU 
to wiK)m. This one fiKt makes the iqwt of leacbsr/lpcactitionen 
cc o side r a tto n in aaoat levtia of the curricohm decision making process. 

Proftssiciial associations also are involved at aeveral leveb of curri^ 
dedsiott maUng. Tbey bring n natkmai perspective to the devebpment of 
atate essential cikuDcmti. PiroCesikMial associationa develop na^i fffts l stan* 
dank for both cwricnfani and pnrfessfenal practice. Ihey are often at the 
forefront of profbssional innovatkm. Al the achool district level, profes- 
sional assoc i ationa represent both their national and k)cal membership, u 
well their aaaoc iatk m cunicuhmi penpective. 

Mnfatf ainh ^ C km i cnhm Intsgrity 

Each of the nine foclors dted above ittfhieiioe student instruction to some 
d^ree. Those footors ckiaest to the final curriculum decision have the 
strongest impact on whiu fs finally taqgfat and bopefoUy learned. TVadi- 
tkmally, it has been the district curricuhmi which has been the guarantee of 
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2. PiofesnoQil as»ociatioiis» 

3. Teachen and pncddooen, and 

4. fecial intmst grcN^. 

Parents and oommunicy have their most direct influence on the school 
district goals and priorities. They are significant oontributon to the plan- 
nii^ pcocess tfaioMgii wfakfa tiie goals and priorities are developed. They are 
members of, and their input is actively soqght by, site-based decisiott- 
maldqg committers, t^rents and community memben have strong, vested 
interests in the ootoomes of the sdiool district and« therefore, are primaiy 
sources of direa infhience on the district's cumculum dedsioo mali^ 

^lecial interest gPoq>s have their moat direct influence at the sute level 
They are moat obvious in the textbook aelectioQ process, but also are very 
active in efforts to influence the content of sUte essential curriculum 
elements. Such groups seldom attempt to influence the content of local 
icbool district curriculum. They conoenmte their efforts on the very large 
acbool districts, if they make local efforts at alL Any special interest group 
influence at the can^xis and claasroom level is limited to the impact they 
ar; able to have at tlie state level 

The other two groins have siniilar levels of influence on both state essen- 
tial elemeau and district goals and priorities. Professional associations and 
teacher/jpractitioneri are involved directty in flie process of devekip^ 
state csamtial elemeiils and district goals and prioritieeu Their input is 
valued io bodi efforts. Teacfaer^nctitioiicn are included at most levels of 
the curriculum decision makiiv prt>oeas. As a group, they are the in- 
dividuate mort involved in the final decisioos regaidii^ what will be tai^t 
to whom. This one fiMt Qiakes the input of teachcr/lptactition^ 
coQsidefition in uMrt levds of ttie cucricuhm dectsioii makiiig process. 

ftofeasiood asaodations alao are involved at aeveral levds of CJtriculu^ 
decision laakiqg. They bring a natiooal pcnpective to tlie development of 
stale caaentisl efemcots. P ; ofe«k ie tl associations develop natiooal ataa- 
dards for bodi curriculum and pro fca s lonal practice. They often at the 
fbrefimt of pro fn s ri on a l innovatioa. At the school disiri vel, profes- 
sional aasociatiom repreaent both their aatiocsd and local member^, as 
well their associatinn curriculum penpective. 

Mnfiifrinh^ C^tkulMi IlegtHy 

Each of flie nine £Ktors died above influence student instruction to some 
degree. Those £actocs doaest to the final curriculum dedsion have the 
strongest impact on what is finally ta^^ and hopefully learned. Ttndi- 
tiooally, it has been tiie district cinicuitom which haf been the goarw 
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educttioiial ecpiity within a school district, in an environment of decen- 
trtlizied curriculum deciiion making, there is no single check or haUnce 
which can guarantee this equity. If these are inconsistencies among these 
nine fKton, these h little hope of equity either within or among school 
districts. Recogniziqg that these £Ktoc6 exist and that they influence cur- 
riculum decision making is the fint stq> toward maintaining the integrity of 
the curriculum and, thus, educational equity. 

A k^gical seccmd step in the process of preserving educational equity is 
the realization that these same nine factors can be checks and balances in 
maintaining the mtegrity of the curriculum. Each of the nine factors cited 
eariier rqxesents a possible accountability point in the curriculum decision 
making process. Beginning with the outskle circles, those ftctors which 
have the lowest direct influence on the instruction delivered to a student, we 
find four gro4^ of people which are intensely interested in the productt of 
the educational system. Each of these four audiences has expecutions for 
the outcomes of the process of cuiriculum decision makiqg. They expect to 
see certain characteristics in students as th^ graduate from high school. 
None of the four groups of people— ^^edal interest groups, parents and 
community members, professiooa] assodations and teacher/practitioDess— 
are hesitant to call the sute or school districU to task when they feel that 
their expectations are not being met. The influence of 
this level on an individinl classroom teacher is much k>wer than the 
strength of its demand for aooountability on the whole of the educational 
system. 

The next level of &ctors exerts oonsiderably more influence on classroom 
dedsioQs regarding what is tsv^t to whom. State essential curriculum 
eleincots and school disCriagoab and priorities are primary resources to the 
planning process at both the district and the campus level These two 
sources psovide significant directioa to the devekipment of c«:2riculum at 
the district level and lo the adeotificatiaii d student needs at the campus 
level Stale sestiqg programs, which are based on the state essential cur- 
riculum elements, have tremendous impact on the deuga of district cur- 
riculum. Performance on such tests is oflen the only evidence reqpdred by 
campus planning committees to estabhsfr student needs. District goals and 
priorities, devekiped in response to Uie ej^ectatioas of parents, oornmunity, 
teachesa, and professional groins, are the other primary source of direct in- 
fluence on the curriculum of the district Ibe ootoome focus of the district is 
defined in these gosk and priorities. Student perfonnsnoe whidi does not 
meet the district goals and priorities is Immedistrly identified as an area of 
need. The interpUy of these two fiK:lors provides a balance between the re- 
quirements of the state and the goals of the district 
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When a teicher steps into the cUssroom, sAie is anned with two critical 
•eu of ctimcQlar tools: the cuniculum of the district and the student needs 
taifeied by the campus. These two seu of infonnation provide the teacher 
the criteria lequiied to assess his/her instructional planning. Tbe district 
curriculum includes objectives, strategies, activities, and resources 
necessary to support the district outcome goals and priorities. These com- 
ponents are designed to respond to the requirements of the state. As the 
teacher selects objectives and activities from the district curriculum 
meet the campus identified needs of his/her students, the teacher imposes 
his/her values and piofesrional jndlgment on tbe process of cuiriculum ded- 
sion making. 

The judgment of the teacher is a valuable check on all the other sources 
of influence on the final decision of what wiU be tat^ht to whom. If the cur- 
riculum does not provide appropriate objectives, stratq;ies, activities and 
resouioes for the teachcr*s dass, the curriculum is flawed. If tbe student 
needs identified by the campus are not the needs of the teacher*s students, 
the campus committee needs to review its plans. Coovenely. if the teadier*s 
judgment leaves students* needs unmet, the campus identified needs and 
district cuniculum provide a check to which die teacher*s decisions may be 
complied. 

Viewed in this manner, curriculum decision making is a process which is 
checked and balanced both internally and exlenially. The oompatilMlity of 
the various futaa which influence cuniculum decision making is cnidaL 
The key to ffp*«"*«<«i«f compatibiiity «zioog the fiKtoiB is to actively seek 
input firm each arena and to integrate that input into the curriculum. So 
long u the various fiKtocs which influenofr tbe process are compatible, die 
int^ty of the cuniculom can be maintained ■ The equity of the education 
provided to chikben is aasurod when tbe iniegrity of the cunionhim is 
maintained , There can be no guarantee of whrational equity in an environ- 
ment of deocotialiaed decisioii makiog abaent cuniculum integrity. 
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A Culture For the Development 
of Accomplished Rule-Breakers 



W. L. SANDERS 



am Walton, after amassing a fortune by doing wh?,t other merchan- 
1^ diaen advocated oou]dn*t be done rcmariced, *^ have always prided 
myielf oa breaking everyone eise*i niks. aod I have always &vored the 
mavericks who dialkngied my rales „^ and. In die end, I listened to them a 
loc more closely diac I did tbe pa^ who always agreed with everything ! 
said.** (Wahoo, 1992). Walton's philosophy is in agreemeDt with views 
about change expressed by Frances Kessdbdn* former chief executive of- 
ficer of the Girl ScouU of tbe USA. Hesselbein (1992) advocates that 
paradigm breakers constantly aet new standards for qoality and value which 
fonx other competitors to adi^ or fail A similar theory can be found in 
the leadership of Texas public school reform. Texas Education Agency 
Commissioner Skip Meno, when questiofied in tbe 4)ring of 1992 in Waco 
about what principals couU do to assist him in his job of transforming 
public education in Texas, replied, *X3iallenge the system-^chalkqge the 
system every time you have an oppottunity.** 

As the Copperas Cove High School (OCHS) principal (in 1993 CCHS 
was nan;ed a United Statiss Depaitmeot of Education Drug Free School and 
a *^entor School** for high school restrocturiog in Texas by the Texas 
EdttcatioQ Agency), I find nurturing and encouraging associates to 
cbaUei^ the existing educatioQ system most necessary. For a culture to 
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support pandigm breakings the foUowiQg teaeu are neoeittry: 

(1) EsCabttsh a oentral purpotc. A telling lign of a tranifofmed 
school is that all effofts stem from a suted misston or pucpote» for shared 
values are a prerequisite of transfonnatioa. People can be motivated to do 
uncommoa feau by bdng asked to do rewarding thiqgs« not things they are 
rewarded for. At CXJHS, we are committed to focusing our efifbcts and doing 
nothing in a peifiioctoty aeoae. Our god is to do less better. Both our efi^ 
and what we do will have significant impact oo the learner. 

(2) ADow jrfl wkhln iht comnoBMy to beooM pftrtaers (stake- 
holders). Let othen invent die rules. If they invent the rules (write the con- 
stitution and other procedures), the stake-boUen bokl the power the power 
to make effective dedskxis and to have ownership of the same decisiocis. 
We must oonsuntly reach out to all within the cooununity, for it takes a 
yfMIc community to rtsar a chikl. During this school year, a constitution 
forming Ptttnets-In-Education was devetoped that binds together the 
educational staff, student body, and patrons. The constitution Ibnnaliaes 
our covenant lo woric tt^gether for an educated populace in Copperas Gove. 

(3) BdSm knowtedge is the nwat dcnocratk aouroe of power and 
pmcdca laaovadon. ftefatooe given to the peiaon with the beat klea 
rather than the person with the moat aeuor title, etc. Is democncy per- 
sonified. A school that draws on the talents and abilities of all the com- 
munity stake-hokkra-HP^gardleas of positkm, ethnidty, or te>^ 

for greatness. Standing tadc forces kd by educators who are not ad- 
ministrators or department chairs and con^xiaed of MtKatkmd staff, 
students, and patrons vrack tcfether to discover or develop new scrfoti^ 
the problems we must negotiate to succeasfoli^ educate the atiidentt of w 
community. 

(4) UndentMdtag confKct Is ssseBtiai ibr growth. Gooflkt amof« 
the community stake-fa(^ders does not result in winners or been because 
the concept of sides has been When peen view tfiemselves as 
partners, and possess conflict resolution skiQs, mesnit^fnl teamwork can 
resuk throngjh **cteative dissonance.** In an effort to develop a oogitative 
rich culture, conflict reso h rtkw skills are tas^t lo teacfaera and students. 
Also, the dififerenoe between diak^ and discoune is rmphasjind to all 
task force memben. 

(5) Reduce or rMsnlnsrr iHr»al Mn cnn ii a ih s. Qcate a bouo- 
darytess organization. Utiliae crosa-fonctkmal tadc forces in li^ 
traditkmal department oiganiiations in leadiog adiool improvement ef- 
forts. At €CHS, task forces empower and enable our adiool to col- 
laboratively investigate areas of concern and impkment appropriate in- 
novations. Task faroea are active in die areas of maMcry Irarning, planning. 
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9oci«lization» austerity^ shared le«<lcrship, higher-order thinking skills, 
ooopentive leiming, kamiog siyles, technology, assessment, management* 
thematic uniu, self-esteem, and communication across the curriculum. 

(6) Queition ettry ftincHon of your acbooL Make experimenting the 
norm. Expect regular, small, periodic improvement! in all areas. Practice 
organized abandonment, the systemic elimination of procedures or func- 
tiont which are yiekling less than quality results. Schools can become sites 
of managed evohition (Drucker, 1992). All educational and business func- 
tions on our campus are annually reviewed and subject to immediate 
change. Fbr instance, we are in the process of changing from didactic- to 
in«eractive-driven instruction. We also are adaptii^ results-based curricula. 

(7) Strive to raise everyoiie*i standard of pcrfbiniance. Bet that the 
conti^gious effects of team ^irit will improve the quality of instruction and 
increase pride in all school functioas. The leadership of the campus (prin- 
cipals and department chairs) is studymg the nature of the work performed 
by educators, the culture which is created by the attitudes we have about the 
work, and how best to positively effect learning outcomes. 

(8) Reward innovation. Mentor unselfishly. Encourage the en- 
trepreneurs to disri^ question, and upset standard procedures. CoUaboiate. 
Cultivate relatioo^ps. Lavish trust on your associatra, for trust is the link 
between ooocq>ts of the mind and the actual manifestation of ideas (Gar- 
field, 1992). Model absolute disoonteot widi the status quo, whkh will 
subsequently encourage the s^ake-bolders to become tisk-iakers. At GCHS, 
all involved in school improvement are encouraged to ''beoome risk-takers 
for kids,** for in many cases, the status quo is the antithesis of quality. We 
strive to have many educational experiments operating at all times. 

(9) Aa writer Snsw SontH PMkB, **An «ndefirtandli« bc«M 1^ 
onr Ml noocpdng tbe world as l( appears.'' Paradoxiea must be noospted 
asid u nd ct sto od (Kaj, 1991), Paradoxes sodi as *1ess is more**, ^^ucoess 
requires fiuhtres**, Internal order during external chaos**, *Vinning by los- 
ing*** ^Increasing power by giving power away**, *1ake it until you make 
tt**,and *1he positive l^gmalion efibct** are necessary parts of any oontem- 
pontfy education plan. As coofiising as sanie may seem, less is roOly more: 
more in-depth understanding and a greater likelihood of dfmonWrafing 
competence in the classroom. 

(10) Realise that every employee must fed comfortable wliOe hi- 
tcfnrtiag ikihtr woifc witb isnatty Hfe. Family interestt must be para- 
mount *nie leaders of the campus must show empathy, concern, and sup- 
port for all fomilies. Remember, if you want staff memben to care about 
the ooamiunity*s young people, care about their young people; bend the 
ruks to favor all young people. We encourage the staff initially to take care 
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of their families* needs and to edify others who are doing the same. We are 
flexible concerning our staffs needs to patticipate in their children's school 
activities. 

(1 1) Be ODDsdoiis of ethks. Ethics form the glue which holds world- 
class ocganizations together. lYeat others with the respect and dignity they 
deserve and expect. The leaden must live comfortably within the group's 
moral code. Rank must have few priviktea. Our campus leadership is ex- 
pected to model ethical behavior and espouse the necessity for eveiyone to 
act in a respectful manner toward oCbets. 

Molly Ivins, noted cohunnist, recently wrote in the R Worth Star 
Telegram, 'The people in our history that I admire most ate the hell-raisers 
and rabble rousers, the apple-cait t^Mettets, and plain old mumpish eccen- 
trics who just didnH want to be like everyone else. These are the people who 
made and make the constitution of the United States a living document" 
(1992). If Ivins* opinion is apf^icable, education today desperately needs 
educators to question the rules of the system. As previously pointed out, few 
systems have ever been changed by peopk who are comfortable within 
those systems. Without mraningfui, dcq> diangc initiated by change agents 
and risk-takers, educational cha^gr. will be left to powerful citizens such as 
Ross Perot, educational ptofiteen like Quia Whittle, or educational 
reformers with political ^eendas like Chester Finn» John Chubb, Terry 
Moe, or David Keams* Mysdf, I mudi prefer change initiated by hell- 
raisers and rabble-rousers, apple-cart upsettera, aixl mumpish eccentrics. 
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